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To the Patrons of the New-Yerk Quarterly,— 


Tne intelligent feel the need of a work which shall be truly 
American in spirit, yet liberal towards foreigners, which shall 
review the times as indexed in books of every species, whether 
in the songs of Amelia, or in the orthodox Germanism of the 
, Golden Legend ; in the spirit of merchandize, or in the noble 
struggle for the soul’s freedom. Not that it is by any means 
our intention to praise, or commend to your perusal, every 
variety of work indiscriminately ; for, on the contrary, we feel 
that the press is too much in the habit of commending a 
work because it is well done, when it is reaily a work which 
ought not to have been done at all. Youremember one of the 
Greek philosophers withheld his praise from one of his former 
pupils who sang admirably at the games, saying, “ He ought 
to be ashamed to sing so well.” It should always be a ques- 
tion with the critic, Is the work worthy to be done? And the 
skillful workmanship should be praised rather than the labors 
er. Nor should one speak of the glowing interest which a 
novel-writer throws about a scene, in such a manner as te 
leave nothing more to say of the work of a man, who, having 
spent the best days of his life in gaining information on sub- 
jects of vital importance to his countrymen, details it with 
reverent and pious faithfulness. 

Authors everywhere wield a master influence in moulding 
the sentiments and characters of men, but no where else is 
their influence so great as in republics. It lies with them 
whether the nation shall have an effeminate and charlatan 
literature, or be nourished from the pure streams which flow 
from great attainments, noble powers, and elevated aims. 
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6 To the Patrons of the New-York Quarterly. {March, 


To make our views clearer in regard to what we think the 
most proper method of criticising a work, we would separate 
the reading community into classes. Each class needs its re- 
quisite aliment. But all are not equally entertained with 
“tales and sketches,” nor equally instructed by primary les- 
sons in art or science. We mean that while we would com- 
mend Smith's Grammar to school children, we would com- 
mend the Novum Organum, not to them, but to mature minds. 
Instead of saying that the former “is finely gotten up on large 
type, and in readable shape,”’—this is the phraseology, we be- 
lieve—and concluding with recommending it to every body 
and every thing, we would commend it to school-boys and men 
who through some mishap had missed of such instructions in 
their youth. 

While one class of minds is elevated by a particular work, 
another is degraded. Books, like society, are a benefit to kin- 
dred minds, but useless, or worse than useless, when they are 
below the requisite standard. 

It is the duty of an author, of what description soever, to ad- 
dress the highest minds which he is capable of interesting or 
improving. Few men can do all things, while all men can do 
something well, and something, too, which ought to be done. 
“ Paradise Lost” might never have been given to the world, had 
not Milton performed the work allotted him. Who else could 
have told the tales of “ My Landlord” like Sir Walter Scott, 
or who could have given us such beautiful hints of the annals 
of the poor as Gray in his “Elegy.” Was not Washington call- 
ed to his work, and were not a thousand others, still living, 
called to theirs, who have performed simply and beautifully 
good, or nobly and truly great, actions. Each genuine 
healthy thing in literature has its growth in some congenial 
soil to which it is as native as the oak is to American for- 
ests. Mevius could no more speak like Cebes than the lily 
of the vale could tower like the mountain oak. Yet the lily 
is beautiful and scents the vale. Give each its due honor, 
but heap obloquy on the poisonous weeds which infect the 
lily’s hue, or obstruct the acorn’s growth. We would have 
this work consistent with the daily teachings which a careful 
parent gives to his children concerning the claims of the 
various volumes which are to be found in the libraries, or at 
the book-stores. 

To be more particular as regards the plan, it is proposed 
that each number contain one article which shall discuss 
some important topic of general interest to the republic. For 
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the purpose of commencing this plan with the first number, 
the article on Germany was inserted. We shall be true to 
our own hearts in the work, aim to promote the best in- 
terests of the country by developing and encouraging a high 
standard of art and literature. Literature we regard as the 
genuine speech of soul, and is alone harmonious when the soul 
that speaks is attuned to truth. 

We intend to make the Review a medium for liberal, earn- 
est, and manly thought. Whatever pertains to the cuurure 
of the human spirit, moral, «sthetic, or religious, will find a 
cheerful welcome in our pages; and we hope to do some- 
thing to encourage and facilitate the efforts of scholars in the 
noble aim to advance mental progress. The rich treasures 
of the Germans in this and other departments are not un- 
known ; the result of these indefatigable laborers ; the select 
fruits of their multifarious toils are within reach ; with which, 
as also with kindred productions of the best minds among 
ourselves, we trust to enhance the interest and value of our 
Journal. 

But lest we talk too much, remembering that 


“ The ample propositions which hope makes 
In all designs begun on earth below, 
Fail in their promised largeness,” 


in conclusion, we would say to our generous patrons, by 
whose friendly encouragement we have been induced to go 
on with the work, we feel that the best way of expressing 
our sense of obligation and gratitude to you is by proffering 
to you a work whose elevated tone shall approve the be- 
stowment of your liberality. 


GERMAN INDEPENDENCE. 


Tue year eighteen hundred and forty-eight will be hence- 
forth, in the history of Europe, the normal year to which 
scholars, legislators, and nations will refer, as the date when 
a new phase in the social and political life of nations began; 
as the period when a new foundation was laid for rights and 
obligations forming the basis of public and civil laws; and as 
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an epoch from which the years of the people’s emancipation 
will be reckoned. The number “ forty-eight” has already 
acquired an importance for the student and statesman, as a 
mark in the history of the transatlantic nations, and more 
especially of that of Germany. It was in the year 1648 that 
the memorable Peace of Westphalia was concluded, which put 
an end to the fatal war that for thirty years had laid waste the 
whole of Germany, and which established a new system of 
state-rights and policy among the reigning princes. Although 
religion had been the pretext under which the rulers had 
called upon the people to take up arms and shed their blood, 
yet the stipulations of the treaty of peace showed their true 
design to have been personal aggrandizement and absolute 
power, without regarding the people, who together with their 
lands were disposed of like goods and chattels. In glaring 
contrast with this, the year 1848 shows the people rising, 
demanding and obtaining their sovereign independent power, 
and crowns and sceptres and thrones disposed of as goods and 
chattels fit only for collections of curiosities and antiquities. 
Retributive Justice seems to have chosen the very year of the 
two hundredth anniversary of the triumph of the Princes over 
the Germanic Union, to vindicate its own immutable laws, and 
to show, by a contrast the more strikingly impressive, that 
wrong committed will be its own avenger. 

When quiet, sober Germany suddenly arouses from its 
political lethargy ; when we see a2 country which has here- 
tofore been known abroad only by its literature and art, but 
which, for the last two centuries, has hardly been heard of in 
polities, except in a few of its components parts, as Prussia, 
and Austria, so that persons often ask in wonder whether a 
Prussian is a German,—when we see this nation of forty mil- 
lions of souls at last rise in its might and awake into a living 
consciousness of its existence, as one and indivisible, and of 
its rights as such by nature and nature’s law,—then the 
attention of even the most indifferent is arrested. We are led 
to inquire into the causes that have produced such a phenom- 
enon, which is evidently more than a mere feverish excitement 
accidentally brought on by some restless spirits, from a desire 
of notoriety and change, ‘The apparent suddenness of this 
great commotion of the people may have led some to suppose 
that it was only a fitful fever, caught by contagion from a 
neighboring country; those, however, who have taken an 
interest in the life of this nation, cannot have been surprised 
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at the popular outbreak, but rather that it did not take place 
before. As a vessel filled with water, which is chilled through, 
requires but a slight concussion to change the fluid into one 
solid mass of ice, so in Germany it required but an impulse 
from without to make the political atmosphere, long charged 
with the elements of a violent storm, break out in a tempest 
which would shake every one of the thirty-eight states to its 
foundation. 

A nation’s social and political organization should be in per- 
fect accordance with its peculiar character and that state of 
development which it has reached in the progressive course 
of the destiny of man. The forms of a state and its laws 
should be the natural exponent of the people’s spirit and genius 
and its human development, and they should grow out of these, 
but cannot and must not be engrafted thereon by an extrane- 
ous wilful power. The gradual changes in all organic bodies 
of nature follow according to inherent laws, and the external 
forms accommodate themselves to the development of the liv- 
ing principle which is working under them. If we try to 
check this natural growth, the violation will vindicate itself, 
and either death or monstrosities will be the consequence. 
When a nation has outgrown its existing political and social 
forms, or if the existing suitable and fitting forms are wilfully 
violated and changed, the living spirit working beneath them 
will maintain its right and try to restore itself. This effort 
we call a Revolution, and as such we do not only deem it jus- 
tifiable, but unavoidable and demanded by the Law of God. 

There are some, however, who would condemn the resort 
to force under any circumstances, and maintain that love and 
forbearance are the only weapons that should ever be wielded, 
Undoubtedly they ought to rule and control all hearts, all 
classes, and all nations; but it is also true, that where these 
do not prevail, there they ought to be established. The field 
must be prepared to receive costly seed, that it may strike root 
and bear fruit. The great founder of the kingdom of peace 
and love laid down his life for the Law of God, and every one 
who will be his true follower must be willing to do the same, 
when the object is to uphold and maintain divine laws. The 
most scrupulous will allow the justness of self-defence by force, 
when life and limb are endangered, and should the same priv- 
ilege be denied when a People’s life and existence are at 
stake ? 

The question whether the revolution which broke out in 
1848 in Germany was justifiable, desirable, and necessary on 
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the ground we have before claimed and pronounced as reason- 
able and just, it is our purpose to answer by giving a brief 
statement of the political condition of this country, and this 
principally by facts, so that every one may draw his own con- 
clusion, and form an answer to the above question himself ; 
but we must plead, in the beginning, the insufficiency of our 
space for a perfect statement of so vast a subject. 

We shall begin with giving a brief outline of what Germany 
was in former times, when it was yet called an empire, and 
when it was, at least nominally, a confederated state ; we shall 
then proceed to state what the political condition was after the 
dissolution of the empire, and conclude with giving the plan 
of the projected union of the new empire, which the friends of 
liberty wished to establish. 

The old Germanic empire may be said to have existed, at 
least nominally, from the time of Charlemagne, in the year 
800, till Francis IL, in 1806. Charlemagne was the first who 
renewed the title of Casar (Kaiser) or Emperor, when he 
was crowned Roman Emperor in the year 800, by Pope Leo 
Ill, at Rome. He connected with this title the claim of 
universal sovereignty over all Christendom, and it was long 
considered as attached to the sovereignty of Rome. It was 
therefore given to the oldest son of Louis the Pious, Lothaire, 
as King of Italy, and was afterwards bestowed upon Charles 
the Bald and other Italian princes, until Otho I., in 962, for- 
ever united the imperial crown with the German royal dig- 
nity. However, until Maximilian I, the title of Roman Em- 
peror was given only to those German kings who were crown- 
ed by the Pope, otherwise they had only the title of Roman 
King. After Maximilian had called himself, for the first time, 
Roman Emperor, the German kings took this title without hav- 
ing been in Rome. The last German king who was crowned 
in Italy was Charles V. 

Among the Carlovingians, the German crown was hereditary, 
but after their extinction it became elective, and the German 
kings were chosen by all the princes of the empire, until, in 
the middle of the thirteenth century, the elective right was 
confined to certain electoral princes ; this distinctly appears 
in 1256, at the election of Emperor Richard of Cornwallis. 
The electoral princes were those of Mayence, Treves, and 
Cologne,—as the first archbishop and chancellors of the em- 
pire,—and those of the Palatinate, alternating for a time with 
Bavaria, and of Brandenburg, Saxony, and Bohemia. The 
other princes still demanded the right of participating in the 
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election, but the electoral princes succeeded in maintaining 
their exclusive privilege, until Charles IV., in 1356, confirmed 
it by the edict called the Golden Bull. 

The qualifications required for the imperial dignity were to 
be of legitimate birth, a German, at least eighteen years old, 
of high nobility, at least a count, and in later times an elec- 
toral prince, not a clergyman, and not an infidel, When a 
person of such qualifications had been elected, he had to sign 
the so-called Capitulation, or compact drawn up by the elec- 
toral princes, which began, however, first, when Maximilian 
proposed his grandson, afterwards Charles V. Hereupon he 
was crowned as German King, at Aix la Chapelle, and in later 
times at Augsburg or Regensburg, and for the most part at 
Frankfort on the Maine, by bestowing upon him the imperiat 
insignia, namely, the golden crown, gilt sceptre, golden globe, 
the sword of Charlemagne and that of St. Maurice, the gilt 
spurs, the dalmatica, and other robes; at Milan he received an 
iron crown, and was finally crowned at Rome by the Pope. 
This last ceremony ceased, as we have said, with Maximil- 
ian I. 

The college of electeral princes remained the same, seven 
in number, till the Peace of Westphalia, except that Bohemia, 
after King Wenzel had been deposed in 1400, did not exercise 
her right, and was net admitted again into the electoral col- 
lege till 1708. When the Elector Frederick V. of the Pala- 
tinate was outlawed, his electeral right and dignity were 
transferred to Bavaria ; but at the Peace of Westphalia, it was 
stipulated that an eighth electoral dignity and vote should be 
created for the Palatinate, en condition that in case of the ex- 
tinction of the Bavarian Wilhemian line, the Bavarian elec- 
toral vote should fall again to the Palatinate, and the eighth 
electorate should be discontinued. In 1692 a ninth electoral 
dignity was created by Leopold L, who made Brunswick Lune- 
burg an electorate, but it was not admitted into the college till 
1710, after a long resistance on the part of the Estates of the 
empire. When, in 1777, the Bavarian line became extinct, 
and its lands fell again to the Palatinate, the Bavarian elec- 
toral vote ceased, according to the previous agreement, and 
hence there were again but eight votes. 

The electoral princes had privileges which the other Estates 
of the empire did not possess, beside their exclusive right of 
electing the emperor. They had royal honors, but not the title 
“majesty 7’ they were not subject to the jurisdiction of the 
imperial and aulic courts; their lands were indivisible, and 
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they held their regalia without investiture. They were called, 
according to the Golden Bull, “the seven pillars and lights of 
the holy empire ;” they could give advice, even when it was 
not catled for, and could recommend matters to the emperor, 
as of particular urgency, through addresses ; and, finally, they 
had the right todraw up “the capitulation of election,” of 
which we shall make mention presently. The Elector of 
Mayence was arch-chancellor. 

by the Peace at Luneburg, in 1801, the left bank of the 
Rhine was ceded to France, and important alterations became 
necessary, particularly since only the hereditary princes could 
receive indemnification from the German empire. On the 
Mth of July, 1802, the imperial deputation was called at 
Regensburg, and through Russia and France a plan of indem- 
nification was proposed, by which only one ecclesiastical elec- 
toral prince, the Archbishop of Mayence, with the title of 
Electoral Prince and first Chancellor of the empire, and three 
new secular electoral princes, to wit, of Baden, Wurtemburg, 
and Hesse Cassel, and afterwards, also, Salzburg and the new 
arch-chancellor, were admitted into the electoral college. This 
took place on the 22d of August, 1808. Thus there were 
now ten electoral princes. In 1805, by the Peace of Pres- 
burg, Bavaria and Wartemburg received the royal titles, but 
still continued to be parts of the German empire. But on the 
12th of July, 1806, at Paris, the Rhenish confederation was 
established, whereupon Bavaria, Wurtemburg, the Arch- 
ehancellor, and Baden broke off their connection with the old 
German union. When the French ambassador declared at 
the Diet at Regensburg that Napoleon no longer recognized a 
German empire, and that he had taken the title of Protector 
of the Rhenish confederation, Francis I]., on the 6th of August, 
1806, laid down the crown as German emperor, and dis- 
charged all princes and states from their further allegiance 
and duties to him as Emperor of Germany, and thus the com- 
plete independent sovereignty of all the different states was 
formally declared. 

The constitution of the German empire, which thus ended, 
may be said to have been principally based upon five imperial 
laws: to wit, the Golden Bull of 1356, the Permanent Peace 
of the Land of 1495, the Imperial Capitulation beginning with 
Charles V., the Religious Peace of 1555, and the Peace of 
Westphalia in 1648. The import of these edicts or laws we 
will now briefly state. 

The Golden Bull is the imperial law whieh Charles IV. 
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issued in 1356, at the Diet at Nuremberg, after it had been 
discussed by the states. It contained, in thirty chapters, rules 
regarding the electoral princes and their privileges, and par- 
ticularly those of the king of Bohemia; and regulations of 
the imperial election and coronation, of the currency, tolls, 
and feuds, and of the cities, whose further increase of power, 
at the expense of princes and sovereigns, Charles wished to 
check. 

The Permanent Peace of the Land was the law made and 
proclaimed in 1495 by Maximilian, by which all fends and per- 
sonal revenge were prohibited under a fine of two thousand 
marks in gold. The Estates were to assemble every year to 
maintain the peace and punish offences against it; at the 
same time, an imperial court of justice was established, the 
judges of which were chosen by the Estates and the emperor, 
before whom subjects might enter complaints against their 
princes. 

The Capitulation of Election was the articles of agreement 
which the electoral princes drew up on the election of an 
emperor, and which the emperor, before entering upon his 
office, swore to maintain. The first capitulation was submit- 
ted by the electors, when Maximilian |. proposed his grandson, 
Charles V., as emperor. For every newly elected emperor a 
special capitulation was drawn up, called “ capitulatio cxsa- 
rea,” but the main points remained the same; they were that 
the emperor should take care of the church and the Pope, 
protect the empire, give the proper protection to the electoral 
and other princes, and leave them in their possessions and 
rights ; that he should undertake nothing without the consent 
of the Diet, enter into no compact without the concurrence of 
the same, support the police and commerce, impose no new 
taxes, keep in proper order the mint and currency, neither 
sell nor pledge any part of the empire, keep the stipulations 
of the Peace of Westphalia in force, reside in Germany, if 
possible; not suffer foreign powers to interfere in matters of 
religion, preserve the peace of the land and the independence 
of the judicial authority, and the imperial postal arrange- 
ments, &e. sy this means the princes secured to themselves 
the power of forcing from the emperor concessions favorable 
to their own independent sway. 

The Religious Peace at Augsburg was concluded at the im- 
perial Diet, held at this city in 1555. The import of this com- 
pact between the Protestant and Catholic princes was, that 
the Protestants should enjoy full exercise of their religion and 
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remain in possession of all the sequestrated ecclesiastic es- 
tates. Each sovereign should have the right to establish a 
prevailing religion of state, but should allow his subjects of a 
different faith to emigrate. Religious controversies should be 
settled in a peaceable manner; and ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
should not extend to and have power over the faith and divine 
worship of the Protestants. The reformed church was, how- 
ever, still excluded, and this compact included only the Luther- 
an church: at the Peace of Westphalia the Reformed church 
was also received into this compact. 

The Peace of Westphalia of 1648 established, besides the 
adjustment of religious controversies, the independent sover- 
eignty of the individual German states, which made the im- 
perial power dwindle into a mere shadow. Each prince ob- 
tained the right to make war, conclude peace, and negotiate 
treaties with foreign nations, and thus the bond of the united 
empire was in fact rent asunder, though the imperial title 
continued to linger for a century anda half. The diplomacy 
of cabinets now commenced. Each prince sought only his 
own independence in his own territory, regardless of the wel- 
fare of the whole nation, and even of his own subjects. The 
freedom of trade and commerce was checked, as each petty 
state was surrounded with a barrier of duties and imposts, to 
supply the wants of the expensive princely households; the 
earnings of the industrious subjects were taxed and taken to 
uphold useless and ridiculous pride in courts, armies, and for- 
eign diplomatic establishments, 

The laws of the empire were made at the imperial diets, 
which consisted of the Estates of the realm, and these were 
divided into Ecclesiastie and Secular Estates; to the former 
belonged the clerical electors, archbishops and bishops, pre- 
lates, abbots and abbesses, the grand master of the Teutonic 
orders, and that of St. John; to the latter the secular elec- 
tors, dukes, princes, margraves, counts, and the free imperial 
cities. At first the emperor appeared in person at the diets, 
but afterwards by a commissioner, who was a prince of the 
empire. The elector of Mayence, as chancellor of the em- 
pire, was president of the diet, to whom the envoys of the Es- 
tates and foreign ambassadors presented their credentials. The 
business was transacted in three colleges; namely, 

First, That of the Electoral Princes, in which Mayence col- 
lected the votes. 

Second, That of Princes, which was divided into the clerical 
and secular benches. The protestant bishops of Lubeck and 
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Osnaburg sat on across-bench. The counts of the empire had 
in this college no individual votes (votum virile), but were 
divided into four benches, namely, of the Wetterau, Swabia, 
Franconia, and Westphalia, of which each bench gave but one 
vote (votum curiatum); and, likewise, the prelates of the 
realm,—as abbots, prebendaries, and abbesses,—were di- 
vided into two benches, namely, the Swabian and Rhenish, 
and had two votes. The presidency was exercised alter- 
nately by the archbishop of Salzburg and the archduke of 
Austria. 

Third, That of the Free Imperial Cities, which was divided 
into two benches, the Rhenish and Swabian. The city where 
the diet sat had the honor of the presidency, and each city had 
one vote. 

Generally the majority of votes controlled all matters, ex- 
cept in religious affairs, and those concerning the individual 
Estates. Each of the colleges passed its resolutions separately, 
and then sought, by conference, to affect unanimity in the 
three colleges. This done, the resolution thus passed was 
called “ conclusum imperii,” and laid before the emperor for 
ratification, and if it received his approbation, it became a 
law, and was called “an Edict of the Empire” (Reichs- 
schluss), and the publication of all the edicts passed at a 
diet was called “recessus imperii” (Reichsabschied). The 
emperor might refuse this ratification in whole or in part, but 
he could not alter the import of the resolves, nor supply the 
needful assent of any one college. The edicts having been 
signed, they were published and sent to the imperial courts 
for registration. The usual business of the diet was to pass, 
abolish, and interpret laws, to conclude war and peace, to 
make compacts and treaties, and transact other similar busi- 
ness. 

The last imperial diet was opened by Ferdinand III. in the 
year 1653, at Regensburg, and closed the 17th of May, 1654. 
It is called the last, because the other diet, opened in 1668, 
remained in session till the dissolution of the empire, and was 
closed without the promulgation of any laws. The laws pass- 
ed at this last diet related to the appointment of judges to the 
imperial court (Reichskammergericht), and the forms of pro- 
cedure. It was a characteristic proceeding on the part of the 
German diet, that it presented minutely, in one hundred and 
sixty-one paragraphs, the forms under which justice might be 
demanded in the highest court of the empire, in matters where 
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the value in dispute exceeded four hundred rixthalers, and laid 
down the forms of appeal from courts of the imperial states; 
but left single judicial lords and magistrates to exercise juris- 
diction over thieves, witches, and revilers of religion, and dis- 
pose of their lives without appeal or opposition. 

Leopold, the son and successor of Ferdinand, being of a 
weak mind and feeble character, allowed the members of the 
empire to establish completely their independent sovereignty. 
The idea of the century, which Richelieu had began to carry 
out in France and Louis XIV. had adopted, namely, that of 
giving to the ruling sovereign or his chosen minister exclu- 
sively all power of government, was now likewise carried out 
in all the different states of Germany. Emperor Leopold, at 
his election in 1658, had been obliged by the princes to swear 
to uphold a capitulation which stipulated “that the Estates 
should not assume the disposition of taxes, to the exclusion of 
their sovereigns; and that they should not refuse contributions 
for the support of fortresses and garrisons, as decreed in the 
Jast recess of the diet; and if they should, on that account, 
make complaints at the imperial courts, they should be refused 
a hearing, and ordered to obey their sovereigns ; that the elec- 
toral princes should be allowed, with the assistance of neigh- 
boring states, to maintain their rights against their own sub- 
jects, and to force them to obedience; and, finally, that, al- 
though complaints and suits arising in consequence of this 
compulsion of their subjects should be decided with all speed, 
neveriheless the princes should not be compelled to obey 
the mandates issued by the imperial and aulic courts at the 
instance of subjects.” 

Thus the Estates and the subjects were entirely barred from 
the protection of the supreme power of the empire. More- 
over, at the diet called in 1663, 0n account of the war with 
the Turks, the emperor, for the first time, did not appear, to 
open it in person, but sent a commissioner to represent him. 
Ile afterwards permitted the princes who could not come to 
an agreement, to leave the diet, and send ambassadors in their 
stead. The diet, formerly an assembly of all the princes, now 
became a congress of ambassadors, who could act only after 
communicating with their princes upon each question under 
discussion. The consequent slowuess in transacting business 
made the session of the dict permanent, and it continued in 
session till the final dissolution of the empire, in 1806. The 
emperor also permitted each imperial Estate to raise the ex- 
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penses for these embassies from their subjects, and thus he 
confirmed the permanency of the diet. The principal subjects 
discussed were the so-called “religious complaints” arising 
from the relations of the different religious parties. 

Through the above cited stipulations in the capitulation to 
which Leopold agreed, the princes had become independent 
of the grants of taxes by their Estates and subjects, and thus 
they could easily break through all restraints which the Es- 
tates laid upon them. The electors of Bavaria and Branden- 
burg set the example to the others in dispensing entirely with 
the co-operation of the Estates within their dominions. — In- 
stead of calling all the Mstates together, they retained, at first, 
only committees, to perform the same duties which the assem- 
bled representatives had performed before ; and these commit- 
tees became, at last, permanent; or were abolished without 
any ceremony. 

Thus things went on, till on the Seine the corrupted politi- 
eal atmosphere gave birth to a violent storm, which shook all 
Europe to its centre. The dawn of a new age broke on the 
world—the age of the Rights of the People and of their Sov- 
ereign Will: the age when it was to be received as a self- 
evident truth that the rulers are made for the people, and not 
the people for the rulers, and that the people shall have a 
voice in deciding on their own welfare. ‘The princes saw the 
mighty spirit rising from the deep, which threatened their ex- 
istence. They rushed one and all to stifle or smother it in 
its cradle. But it embodied itself in one mighty giant, the 
Titan ef Corsica, who now like a tempest swept over the 
earth, overthrew all thrones, shattered the sceptres and tore 
the ermine of kings and princes. No earthly hand could 
approach and touch him, and he fell only by the hand which 
raised him. The thunderbolt of Heaven alone hurled him 
from his lofty station; and even then he rose a second time, 
like another Anteeus, when he touched his mother earth, and 
stood forth in his native strength; his unruly Titanic spirit 
knew no submission, and could not feel that it was only an in- 
strument wielded by the over-ruling Power by which he was 
overthrown a second time, not to rise again, having fulfilled 
his mission. 

The princes then began to breathe freely once more, and 
recover from the fright and dismay which had struck to their 
hearts, in gazing on the awful meteor which had passed before 
their eyes. They could not but see in it a messenger sent by 
wu higher power, to reveal and teach solemntruth. Although 
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they were pleased with the absolute sovereign sway which the 
King of kings had wielded to crush the wild demon of the peo- 
ple’s rule, yet they could not forget that he was a son of the 
Revolution, a man risen from the people, who had destroyed 
the vague yet sacred halo of the divine rights of kings, dimly 
floating round their sovereign thrones. As such, he was but 
the representative of the evil spirit which had broken forth on 
the Seine. Therefore he was banished to a desolate isle in the 
ocean, there to linger out his erushed existence, among the 
mighty waters—his only companions. 

Ilowever, this bitter lesson made a deep impression upon the 
minds of the princes, and filled them with a passing spirit of 
repentance, and a desire to mend their evil ways. 

The rulers who had stood foremost in the alliance against 
Napoleon, were the Emperor Alexander of Russia, Empe ror 
Frane is of Austria, and King pomerien William IIL. of Prus- 
sia. All three had passed through the bitter ordeal of humil- 
iation, and in the hours of sorrow had found in religion that 
consolation which they had vainly sought in earthly glory 
and power. They now looked upon their high vocation from 
a religious point of view. From Alexander, the most tal- 
ented but also the weakest of the three, the great idea pro- 
ceeded of establishing a European alliance, which should 
have for its basis the mild, love-breathing doctrines of Christ- 
ianity, and not the narrow policy of temporal success. This 
alliance was called by some, from reverential admiration, and 
by others from a spirit of derision, the Holy Alliance. It was 
signed by the three monarchs, at Paris, on the 26th of Septem- 
ber, 1815. They hereby declared to the whole world their 
pious resolution, both in the administration of their own king- 
dom, and in relation to other governments, to take for their 
guide only the commands of the Christian Teligion ; ; the dic- 
tates of Justice, Christian Love, and Peace. The three mon- 
archs pledged themselves according to the words of the Scrip- 
ture, which demand that all men should regard each other as 
brothe “rs, to remain united and to aid each other like brothers 
on all occasions, and to show themselves to their subjects and 
armies as fathers, and to cause the same feeling of brotherhood 
to pervade their subjects; and the states governed by them, 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria, should in future be only three 
branches of one and the same Christian people, who acknowl- 
edge as their only ruler [lim to whom all power is given. All 
the crowned heads of Europe were invited to join in this alli- 
ance, excepting the Turkish Sultan and the Pope. 
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For the first time in the history of the world, the mighty of 
the earth had pronounced, in a solemn compact, the principle 
that all Christian Europe should unite in one alliance, in which 
the highest law for princes and subjects should be, brotherly 
love and kindness. If it had been possible to carry out this 
plan, the golden age, of which poets speak and common 
mortals dream, would have been realized. But in their be- 
lief that they wished only what was good and just, they had 
reserved the highest and final decision of all affairs to their 
own personal feeling, which, both with high and low, is influ- 
enced by accidental circumstances, and which cannot there- 
fore be a safe guide in the intricate management of public 
affairs. The supreme rule of personal feeling was, in reality, 
nothing else but absolute unlimited power, whatever religious 
cloak the piety of the authors wished to throw over it. They, 
therefore, restored the tyranny against which they had called 
upon their people to draw the sword. “Freedom” was the 
watchword and battle-cry which inspired the people of all 
classes to break the foreign yoke, and it was the princes 
themselves who raised this word of enchantment, which elec- 
trified all hearts, the young and the old, high and low. 

To what degree disinterested love filled the hearts of the 
German princes, and influenced their conduct towards the 
people over whom they were now to resume control—their 
immediate actions showed, and in a manner which left no 
doubt of the actual spirit which guided them. We see this 
distinctly, even in the attempt to give shape again to the frag- 
ments of the old Germanic empire. 

After the first victory over Napoleon, the princes of the 
Germanic states assembled at Vienna to take into considera- 
tion the new order of things which was to succeed the broken 
empire of foreign power. By an article in the treaty of Paris 
it had been decided “ that the states of Germany shall be in- 
dependent, and shall be united by a federative tic.” In pur- 
suance of this, thirty-eight out of three hundred and fifty sov- 
ereign states, that once existed, all the rest having been 
absorbed in these, met together. But most contradictory 
views and claims were brought forward. Some demanded 
that every thing should be placed again as it existed before 
the dissolution of the empire, and, if possible, at the time of the 
Peace of Westphalia. These views were entertained by the 
smaller and mediatized princes. But neither Austria nor 
Prussia felt inclined to accept the imperial dignity, from which 
they could promise themselves no advantages under existing 
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circumstances. They entertained the plan of uniting all parts 
that once belonged te the Germanic empire into one whole, 
which, without interfering with the internal government, 
should form a solid union against all foreign states. The new 
kingdoms created by Napoleon—Bavaria and Wurtemburg, 
and also the Grand Duchy of Baden, made the most resolute 
resistance to any thing that might in the least disturb their 
independence. It might have been long before harmony would 
have been established, if the sudden re-appearance of Napoleon, 
upon his return from Elba, had not drivtén them to a speedy 
conclusion. Instead of establishing a confederated state, they 
contented themselves with forming a confederation of states, 
which was based upon the entire equality of all the members, 
and had for its object only the preservation of internal and ex- 
ternal security. The compact was concluded on the 10th of 
June, 1815, eight days before the battle of Belle Alliance. Its 
principal provisions are as follows :— 

§ 1. The sovereign princes and the free cities of Germany, 
including the Emperor of Austria, and the Kings of Prussia, 
Denmark, and the Netherlands—the two former, for all their 
possessions formerly belonging to the German empire, the 
King of Denmark for Holstein, and the King of the Nether- 
lands for the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg—enter into a per- 
petual confederation, which shall be called the German Con- 
federation. 

§ 2. The design of it is the preservation of the external 
and internal security of Germany, and the independence and 
inviolability of the individual German states. 

§ 3. All members of the confederation have, as such, equal 
rights. They all bind themselves equally to keep the federal 
compact. 

§ 4. The affairs of the federal union shall be transacted 
by a federal diet, at which all members, through their pleni- 
potentiaries, have partly single, partly collective votes, in 
all 17. 

§ 5. Austria presides at the federal diet. Each member 
has the right to make proposals, and the president is bound to 
bring them up for consultation within a given time. 

§ 6. In cases regarding the making or altering of funda- 
mental laws of the confederation, of resolutions concerning 
the compact itself, the organic federal constitutions, and gen- 
erally useful arrangements, the diet forms itself into a ple- 
num, in which, regard to the difference in size of the individ- 
ual states, the following distribution of votes is agreed upon : 
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six have 4 votes, five 3 votes, three 2 votes, and the rest only 
one, which make in all 69 (afterwards 70) votes. 

The assembly is in constant session, but may adjourn for 
four months at most. 

§ 9. The seat of the diet is at Frankfort on the Maine, and 
is fixed for September Ist, 1815. 

§ 10. The first duty of the diet shall be the making of 
fundamental laws of the confederation, and the organic ar- 
rangement regarding its foreign military and internal rela- 
tions. 

The following sections stipulated that all the members of 
the confederation should protect both the whole of Germany 
and each federal state against any aggression; that in case 
of war no one member should enter into separate negotiations 
with the enemy; that each state should retain the right of 
making treaties with other nations, provided they did not tend 
to prejudice the safety of the confederation or of its members ; 
and that the members should not make war against each 
other, but submit their disputes to arbitration. 

The thirteenth section provided, “In all the federal states a 
representative constitution shall be established;” and the 
eighteenth section guaranteed to the subjects of all the states 
the right of acquiring real estate in any one of them, and of 
emigrating from one state into another without paying a tax 
on their property; and lastly, uniform regulations regarding 
the liberty of the press and the security of authors and pub- 
lishers against piracy. 

This confederation was, as distinctly appears, only the act 
of the princes of Germany for the support of their own sov- 
ereign independence; but not the act of the people, forming 
themselves into one nation. It was only after great exertions 
on the part of Prussia, that the thirteenth article was insert- 
ed, which made it incumbent on all the states to introduce 
a representative form of government; and another article 
which guaranteed liberty of the press. No provision was 
made to enable the people of the individual states to obtain 
redress against their rulers, if they should be deprived of their 
rights ; nor were the rights of the people in the least defined, 
or the principles laid down on which the representative form 
of government should be established. All this was left to the 
sovereign will of each prince. Several states, however, pro- 
ceeded at once to comply with the thirteenth article of the 
compact, and gave constitutions, such as they were. Prussia, 
also, showed the best intentions at first, and made prepara- 
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tions to give to its people a general representative form of 
government. On the 22d of May, 1815, there appeared an 
edict of the king, that provincial diets should be constituted, 
out of which a general diet should be chosen. Of this we 
shall have occasion to speak more at large hereafter. The 
Prussian government, with Prince Hardenburg as chancellor 
at the head of the state, favored at first the free political de- 
velopment in Germany. Soon after the Peace at Tilsit, under 
the protection of the amiable and gifted Queen Louisa and 
the Baron Von Stein, an association had been formed called 
“the league of virtue” (Tugendbund), to which, besides the 
— of the house, the most distinguished men belonged, as 

ichte, Humboldt, Schleiermacher, Niebuhr, Arndt, Jahn, 
and others. The openly declared object of the society was 
the moral and mental culture of its members, whilst it in secret 
pursued the plan to prepare their native country, Germany, for 
redemption and elevation from its disgraceful humiliation and 
oppression. At the demand of the Emperor of the French 
this league was annulled, but it continued to exist in secret, 
and spread far beyond the boundaries of Prussia. As long 
as the enemy was near at hand, all onward movements in 
Prussia proceeded in the spirit of this league; but when 
peace was established, there were not wanting those who saw 
or pretended to see in this league tendencies dangerous to the 
state, or rather to the absolute monarchical principle, and 
endeavored to represent them as such to the king, and to 
the world in general. The expectations of the young genera 
tion, who had in large numbers drawn the sword in their 
country’s cause, were naturally and justly in favor of an inter- 
nal political regeneration of the German people ; and this spirit 
prevailed particularly among the young men at the universi- 
ties, many of whom had manfully fought for freedom in the 
battles against the common enemy. The celebration of the 
three hundredth anniversary of the Reformation gave occasion 
for a large concourse of students from the different parts of 
the country at the Wartburg, to celebrate this festival, on the 
18th of October, 1818, this being the anniversary day of the 
victory over foreign thraldom. The day was celebrated in 
the spirit which filled every heart; namely, enthusiasm for 
the regeneration of the German nation. The impression which 
this celebration made upon all Young Germany was deep and 
astounding. Butthe governments and their servile supporters 
thought that the devil, who appeared to Luther three hundred 
years ago at this same place, had risen again and was actively 
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at work. In addition to this, it happened that a Mr. Von 
Kotzebue, known to the English public by his dramatic works, 
made himself particularly obnoxious by his writings, ridiculing 
the generous enthusiastic spirit of the young; and, being in 
the pay and employ of the Russian government, he represented 
to the same the spirit prevailing in Germany as most danger- 
ous to the existing governments. A young man, a student at 
Jena, Charles Sand, a great enthusiast for the regeneration of 
his country, formed the idea that Kotzebue intended to betray 
Germany to Russia, and he felt himself called upon to remove 
this Russian spy at all hazards. His resolution was soon tak- 
en; the enemy fell by his dagger. 

This act, together with what had preceded, was sufficient 
to bring the princes to definite and rigorous measures, and 
the ty rannical acts which now followed year after year, and 
which have been continued till the year 1848, took their date 
from 1819. 

Prince Metternich, the Chancellor of Austria, who had long 
looked upon the onward movement of the people in different 
states with fear and dread, as diametrically opposed to his 
system of preserving the existing state of things, now deemed 
it high time to use effective means to check this innovating 
spirit of the age. Already, in the year previous, the Austrian 
ambassador had expressed, regarding the execution of the 
thirteenth article, the following view of his government: “ It 
is in existence; it therefore. must be executed, that is, there 
shall and must exist in all German states representative con- 
stitutions, and they must therefore be introduced where they 
do not now exist. It lies in the nature of a promise, which is 
not bound to a certain time, that the fulfilment of it must be 
had as soon and as well as possible. But the wisdom of the 
government and the interest of the subjects require that the 
best of things should be attained under the given circum- 
stances.” Then he went on to say, that requisite time 
must be given to the governments to bring about the proper 
result. The Prussian ambassador, also, had, in a previous 
session, on the 5th of February, 1818, expressed himself in a 
similar way, saying that his government would now soon es- 
tablish the provincial diets, so that the essential part of the 
edict of the 22d of May, 1815, would be carried out ; that it 
would then proceed in the way of experiment, and first estab- 
lish what the welfare of the individual provinces required, and 
then see what could be done for a common bond which should 
unite all provinces. 
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These declarations showed distinctly that neither of these 
great powers would be let into so great a departure from the 
absolute monarchical system as to bind its hands by a repre- 
sentative constitution; and at the same time it became evi- 
dent that they would not scruple to evade their promises and 
pledges by the most paltry and jesuitical subterfuges, 

Prince Metternich, after the occurrences mentioned, called 

a meeting of the ministers of all the principal states for the 
purpose of conferring together to determine in what manner 
the gaps left in the act of the confederation of 1815 should 
be filled up, and at the same time to decide upon measures to 
meet the danger of the moment. The result of these confer- 
ences was the so-called Resolutions at Karlsbad, which were 
published on the 20th of September, 1819, at Frankfort. They 
were as follows: 
* 1. That the confederate states should, at the next session, 
in the spirit of the monarchical principle and the preservation 
of the confederation, give their views on a proper interpreta- 
tion and explanation of the thirteenth article of the act of 
confederation. 

2. That, until definite executive regulations be established, 
provisional regulations should be introduced, for the purpose 
of carrying out and watching over the measures and resolu- 
tions necessary for the internal safety, according to the second 
section. 

3. That provisional measures should immediately be taken 
for a thorough reform of schools and universities. 

4. That for the necessary superintendence over all matters 
of the press, and for the purpose of preventing the abuse of 
it, a provisional order should be generally introduced in re- 
gard to newspapers, periodicals, and pamphlets. 

5. That a central committee should be appointed for the 
express purpose of investigating the revolutionary intrigues 
discovered in several states. 

The presiding ambassador of Austria stated, in opening the 
session, that the most rigorous measures must be taken to 
suppress the fermentation of minds in Germany; that one of 
the principal causes of the excitement was the indefiniteness of 
the thirteenth article of the act of confederation, promising a 
representative form of government to the individual states; 
that it was true that this promise had been given, but neither 
the time had been fixed when, nor the form in which it should 
be done. That nothing else had been understood by repre- 
sentative states, but what had always been understood by it in 
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Germany, and that he was far from understanding by it a 
kind of government by the people according to foreign pat- 
terns; that, therefore, no constitutions should be granted in 
the different states until the diet had given an interpretation 
of the thirteenth article, which must be based upon upholding 
the monarchical principle,—that a wrong idea was abroad _ in 
regard to the extent of power and duties of the confederation ; 
that its object was its own self-preservation and that of the 
states, and, in this respect, it was the highest legislative 
body. The resolves of the diet, therefore, which related to 
the internal and external safety of the whole, the indepen- 
dence and inviolability of the individual members of the 
league, and the upholding of the existing order, must have a 
general binding force, and the execution of them must not be 
checked by separate legislation, and by the laws of a single 
confederate state. 

In accordance with the aforementioned resolutions, and in 
the spirit of the sentiments expressed by the Austrian ambas- 
sador, the following measures were adopted: A committee 
of five members was appointed who should watch over the 
execution of the resolves of the diet. In case the resolves 
should meet with resistance on the part of the subjects of any 
state, and its own government should not be able to enforce 
them, the diet should enforce them by military power, and the 
diet should determine on the number of troops and the states 
which should furnish tiem. The same should take place in 
case the government itself should refuse to carry out the re- 
solves. 

In order to control the revolutionary spirit which had shown 
itself in the universities, a plenipotentiary of each state was 
to be appointed at each university, who should watch over the 
disciplinary regulations, the spirit of the professors in their 
lectures, and give them a salutary direction for furthering the 
objects of the state. All governments were enjoined to re- 
move for ever from public instruction every teacher who 
should abuse his influence over the minds of the youth by 
spreading corrupting principles endangering the public peace 
and safety; and such a teacher should be excluded from 
admission to any other institution in any other state. All 
secret and prohibited associations of students in universities, 
especially that of the Burschenschaft, should be strictly sup- 
pressed, and every individual, taking part in any such, should 
be excluded from holding any public office. 

To carry out the last resolution, a court of seven commis- 
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sioners was appointed to assemble at Mayence, to carry on 
the investigations regarding “the demagogic intrigues,” as 
they were called; all local authorities were ordered to deliver 
over to this committee the respective legal papers of prosecu- 
tion, and at the same time to pursue diligently all traces lead- 
ing to new discoveries. At the same time, extraordinary 
power was given to this committee to make arrests throughout 
all the German states, and to have the arrested persons 
brought to Mayence, where a safe custody was provided for 
them. 

The total subversion of all legal rights, which was effected 
through these measures, is so evident that it need not be dwelt 
upon. At the Congress of Vienna, absolute independence in 
regard to its internal affairs was guaranteed to each state ; 
but here was established a most arbitrary tribunal, which 
could arrest any individual in any state, and, on mere suspi- 
cion, drag him from his native state before its bar, and try 
him according to its own wish and pleasure. History has no 
other example, where a league was formed by so many abso- 
lute sovereigns for the special purpose of upholding their 
own absolute sway within their own dominions over their 
subjects. 

There exists no pretence of any apology for such measures 
as these; it cannot be said that they were for the purpose of 
upholding law and order, for the very measures themselves 
were a gross breach of the existing laws; and moreover, this 
very august body, which deserves better the name of a con- 
spiracy and band of tyrants, and which thought itself entitled 
to interfere with the internal affairs of the individual states, 
when their own safety was concerned, declared itself utterly 
incompetent to interfere in behalf of subjects, when their 
sacred rights were most grossly abused by their princes. A 
striking instance of this was the worse than piratical act of 
the Elector of Hesse, who pronounced null and void all the 
sales of domains made during the French dominion, without 
indemnifying the individual purchasers. When these applied 
to the diet for redress, the Elector deprecated the interference 
of their body in the internal affairs of his state, and the un- 
fortunate persons, who had been robbed of their property in 
the most outrageous manner, remained unaided in their help- 
less condition. Another equally glaring instance of this kind 
occurred in 1837, when the present king of Hanover, upon 
his ascending the throne, set aside the established constitu- 
tion; and the diet, when applied to for upholding law and 
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order, declared itself incompetent to interfere. It requires the 
patience of the German people to endure such outrages, and 
one would be inclined to doubt the Eternal Justice if no retri- 
bution should follow. 

Prince Metternich had, with these Resolutions at Karlsbad, 
only begun the great work of establishing the existing order 
of things. He full well saw that great danger threatened his 
system through the new constitutions which the states in the 
south of Germany had obtained, and by which the subjects 
had received rights which might lead to a partial rule of the 
people. But the diet had so far ng right to interfere ; it was 
therefore necessary to get a semblance of right. For this pur- 
pose the Austrian cabinet invited all the German governments 
to send plenipotentiaries to Vienna, for the purpose of delibe- 
rating on and passing resolves regarding “ general subjects of 
the confederation.” On the 25th of November, 1819, this con- 
gress was opened, Prince Metternich presiding. 

To get a deeper insight into the principles and views of this 
statesman, we will here insert a letter which he wrote at this 
time to Baron De Berstett, minister at Baden. 


“Time advances amid storms; to strive to check its violent rushing, 
would be a vain endeavor. Firmness, moderation, and union of well-calcu- 
lated forces—these alone remain to the protectors and friends of order; in 
these alone consists at present the duty of sovereigns and of disinterested 
statesmen ; and he alone will deserve this title in the day of danger, who, 
convinced of what is possible and reasonable, does not, either through im- 
potent desires or inertness, swerve from the noble aim towards which his 
exertions must be directed. That aim is easily determined. In our timesit 
is nothing more nor less than the upholding of things as they are. To at- 
tain this aim is the only saving means, nay, perhaps the most appropriate to 
recover what has been lost. Under the present circumstances the transition 
from the old to the new is attended with as much danger as the change 
from the new to what no longer exists. Both may alike produce an out- 
break of disturbances, which must be avoided at any price. To swerve in 
no way from the existing order of things, of whatever origin it may be, and 
to make alterations, if they appear absolutely Me without constraint 
and with a maturely considered resolution—this is the first duty of a govern- 
ment which wishes to resist the curse of our century. Sucha determination, 
however just and natural it may be, will certainly provoke obstinate con- 
flicts; but the advantage of standing upon a well known and admitted 
foundation isevident, because it will be easy, from this position, to frustrate and 
check the uncertain movements of the enemy in all directions. The fortifica- 
tion of the German league offers at present, toeach of the states—an actual 
guaranty--an inestimable advantage under the present circumstances, of 
which we could make sure only in the way prescribed. The rules which the 
German governments will have henceforth to pursue may be pointed out ina 
few words : first, confidence in the duration of the peace of Europe, as well as 
in the unanimity of the principles guiding the great powers ; secondly, con- 
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scientious attention to their own system of administration ; thirdly, perse- 
verance in maintaining the legal foundations of existing institutions, and a 
firm determination to defend them with vigor and caution against every in- 
dividual attack ; and also, fourthly, the improvement of radical defects in 
the national institutions, with a public statement of the reasons of each im- 
provement ; fifthly, in case of insufficiency of individual means, to call for 
the support of the league, which each member has the most sacred right 
> demand, and which, according to the new regulations, cannot be re- 
used.” 


The result of this second congress at Vienna was the so- 
called “concluding Act at Vienna” (Wiener Schlussacte), of 
which we shall give here a few articles, whereby its spirit may 
be sufficiently seen. The indefiniteness with which the whole 
was worded admitted of any interpretation which the princes 
might, in future, hold it for their advantage to make. It must 
also be stated, that as soon as the good-natured German people 
had received the tidings of this new congress, they had in- 
dulged in the fond hopes that now many of their grievances 
would find in these conferences at least a hearing and some 
consideration. It was particularly the commercial portion of 
the people which suffered under severe oppression. All the 
states being sovereign, each one thought it proper to its dignity 
and advantage to surround its own territory (which might, 
in most cases, be called only a patch of land) with customs 
and duties hostile to every other state, both foreign and Ger- 
man. The most ardent advocate for the protective system 
will at once admit the baneful effect this state of things must 
produce upon all trade and commerce. The merchants, who 
were assembled at the fair in Frankfort in 1819, sent a peti- 
tion to the diet, setting forth the condition of the country ; 
but without attaining a hearing. They then established a 
German Commercial Union, and sent a special commissioner, 
Professor List of Tubingen, to Vienna, to represent their cause 
to the Congress at Vienna. But he was at once, without 
ceremony, sent back with the answer, “that the Commercial 
Union being an unlawful self-constituted association, could 
neither be heard nor considered by the Congress.” The same 
answer was given to the petition of the so-called “ Anti-pirati- 
cal Union,” which had been formed at the Hanseatic cities, 
and had petitioned for a general German flag, because under 
it the German shipping would be protected against foreign 
oppression, and the piracy of the Barbarians.* But through 


* In the spring of 1817 there had appeared two corsairs of Tunis in the Ger- 
man or North Sea, and had captured, almost in sight of the German coa 


the ships Ocean of Hamburg, and Christina of Lubeck, and afterwards two oth 
vessels, 
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the influence of Metternich, supported by Prussia, this august 
body resolved to settle only political questions, for which spe- 
cial purpose they were convened. What these political ques- 
tion were the following articles show sufficiently. 

Sections 25 and 26 read thus: “ The maintenance of inter- 
nal peace and order in the states belongs to their respective 
governments alone, but by virtue of the obligation of the fed- 
eral members to lend mutual assistance, the co-operation of all 
may take place for the preservation and restoration of quiet, 
in case of open revolt or dangerous movements in several 
states on the part of the subjects ; and if any government should 
be hindered, in case of revolt, from asking assistance from 
the confederation, the same shall interfere of its own accord.” 

Sections 57, 58, and 59 provide that the whole power of 
state must remain united in the sovereign, who could be bound 
by a representative constitution, only in the exercise of cer- 
tain rights ; but not be limited by the same in the fulfilment 
of his federal obligations ; and that where the publication of 
legislative transactions was allowed, the bounds of free speech 
must not be overstepped either in debates or in the printed 
publication, so that the peace of the individual state or that 
of the whole of Germany might be endangered. 
jx’ Most rigorous measures were also adopted to keep the press 
within perfect control, and to prevent the voice of the oppress- 
ed from making itself heard. In accordance with the resolu- 
tions at Karlsbad, a law was issued on the 20th of September, 
1819, to be in force for five years, but which was renewed in 
1824. Its provisions were as follows: 1. All periodical writ- 
ings, and all other writings of less than twenty sheets, must be 
subjected to a previous censorship, and the single states are 
responsible, in this respect, one to the other and to the whole 
confederation. 2. The diet is entitled, of its own accord, to 
prohibit writings, and the editor of a suppressed newspaper or 
other periodical shall not be admitted to the editorship of any 
other similar paper for the next five years. 3. Complaints of 
governments regarding the abuse of the press in other states, 
shall be legally prosecuted in states where the writings were 
printed. 4, In regard to writings of more than twenty sheets, 
it is left to the individual governments, whether they will in- 
troduce a censorship or leave them to the superintendence of 
the police, and undera legal prosecution on the same, but, 
5. It is required that in works of overtwenty sheets, the name 
of the publisher, and if the work be a periodical, the name of 
the editor must be inserted, and that all the books which do 
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not bear the names mentioned, shall be confiscated and not be 
sold in any state. 

In consequence of this law a number of newspapers and 
periodicals were suppressed. Afterwards the diet directed 
its attention also to greater works, and to the attempts of some 
booksellers in neighboring countries to spread in Germany 
political writings of a passionate import. The governments 
were requested to give notice of those writings, the sup- 
— and prosecution of which were deemed necessary 

ecause their contents were dangerous to the state. Cat- 
alogues of writings prohibited in the single states were hand- 
ed in, and prohibitions were now likewise issued by the diet. 
Matters at length came to such a pass, that not only all the 
books published by certain booksellers, but also all the writ- 
ings of certain authors, that had not yet been published, were 
prohibited. The law of the diet of July 5th, 1832, prohibited 
all political writings which were published in the German lan- 
guage out of the confederated states, unless a special permis- 
sion had been obtained from the governments. The edict of 
June 28th made it incumbent upon the governments to take 
care, in regard to the publication of the transactions in repre- 
sentative bodies, that the bounds of free discussion should not 
be overstepped, and attacks upon the diet should be prevent- 
ed. A later edict of April 28th, 1836, prohibited the publica- 
tion of any news regarding debates in German representative 
bodies, in newspapers and periodicals, from other than the 
official sources appointed for publishing them. 

We have no space to specify the various movements that 
took place in different states. Nor have we space to insert 
the edicts which were passed by the princes, who became 
startled by the spirit of reform, which showed itself among 
their subjects, and which formed the crowning-piece of their 
despotic fabric. 

We pass next to the proposed constitution of 1849, as 
drafted by the special committee, and laid before the Con- 
stituent Assembly. 

The principal features of their projected constitution were 
essentially different from anything that Germany has had be- 
fore. Although the idea of restoring the old Germanic empire 
and union under it has been the general watchword, yet we 
find the new sketch entirely different from the one we have 
before given of the old empire, and very properly so. All the 
Germanic states were to form one Federal State with an he- 
reditary chief, called emperor, at the head of the government. 
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The independence of the different German states which con- 
stitute the confederation was to be maintained, but limited so 
far as the unity of Germany demanded it. This limitation con- 
sisted, partly, in this: that some special affairs of state should 
come under the exclusive dominion of the imperial power; 
and in part, that certain fundamental rights and certain in- 
stitutions were guaranteed to the people. The rights and du- 
ties of the federal government were essentially the same as 
those were which are reserved for our American federal govern- 
ment, and those of the emperor were the same as those with 
our president, except that his person was inviolable and irres- 
ponsible, but his ministers were responsible, and all ordinan- 
ces emanating from him were to be signed by at least one 
minister. 

The Diet or Congress of the empire was to consist of two 
chambers. The maximum number of the Upper Chamber 
was to be two hundred members, consisting of the reigning 
princes or their substitutes, delegates from each of the four 
free towns, and councillors of the empire, being men deserv- 
ing well of their country, to be chosen for twelve years, in 
such a manner that one-third of them shall be renewed every 
four years. The right of election was to be divided among 
the different states in proportion to their population. In 
those states which only delegate one councillor, that one was 
to be appointed by the legislature, and so in the four free 
towns; in those states which delegate more than one, one- 
half were to be appointed by the legislative bodies, the other 
by the respective governments; the councillors of the empire 
were to be natives of the states which appoint them, and to have 
attained their fortieth year. 

The Lower Chamber was to consist of deputies of the peo- 
ple chosen for six years—one-third to be renewed every two 
years. One deputy was to be returned for every 100,000 
souls. Every independent citizen who was of age, with the 
exception of those under condemnation for crime, was to be 
an elector, and those who had attained their thirtieth year 
were eligible, no matter to what state of Germany they belong. 
The functionaries elected need no sanction from the govern- 
ment. Each member of the Diet represented all Germany, 
and was not to be bound by instructions. Each chamber was 
to have the right of proposing laws and impeaching the min- 
isters. The budget of the empire was first to pass through 
the Lower Chamber. The result of the vote of this latter 
could only be rejected in toto by the Upper Chamber, who 
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could not change any separate article. The Diet was to 
meet annually, and the emperor could call an extra session ; 
he might also dissolve the same, but new elections must then 
take place fifteen days after the dissolution ; if this was not 
done, the former diet were to meet three months after its dis- 
solution. The sittings of the two chambers were to be 
public. 

A Court of Judicature of the empire, consisting of twenty- 
one members, was also to be instituted, to be appointed for 
life, in part by the emperor and in part by the Lower Cham- 
ber. The jurisdiction of this court was mainly the same 
with that of our federal Supreme Court of the United States, 
but it was to have more extensive powers ; namely, in regard to 
disputes on the order of succession, or the required capacity 
to govern in the different states; in regard to complaints 
raised by private individuals against reigning princes and 
against states ; in regard to disputes between the government 
of a state and its diet on the validity of the interpretation given 
to the constitution of the state ; in all cases where justice has 
been refused, or impediments thrown in the way; in regard 
to accusations against the ministers of the empire, or against 
the ministers of particular states. 

The fundamental rights of the German people guaranteed 
to them were, in substance, a popular representation, with a 
deliberate voice regarding legislation and taxes, and the res- 
ponsibility of the ministers; a free municipal constitution, 
based on an independent administration in communal affairs ; 
the independence of tribunals, oral and public pleadings in 
the courts of justice, with trial 'y jury for all criminal and 
political offences; the execution, throughout the whole of the 
empire, of the sentences rendered by the German tribunals ; 
equality of all classes as regards the charges of the state and 
of the communes and eligibility to office; the establishment 
of a national guard ; the right of assembling; unlimited right 
of petition; the right of appealing to the Diet against the 
acts of any functionary, after having appealed in vain to the 
established authorities and to one of the chambers; the free- 
dom of the press from all censorship, privileges, and caution 
money, and trial by jury in offences of the press; guarantee 
against arbitrary arrests and domiciliary visits, by virtue of an 
act of habeas corpus ; the right of every citizen to reside any- 
where in the empire; the right of emigration; religious |li- 
berty, and freedom of conscience in public and private wor- 
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ship; equality of all religious sects as regards civil and poli- 
tical rights. 

To change the constitution of the empire, the consent of 
the Diet and of the Chief of the empire was requisite, and in 
each chamber the presence of three-fourths, at least, of the 
members, and a majority of three-quarters of the members 
present. 

These were the outlines of the constitution proposed for 
the new German empire. No extravagant demands were 
made in it; on the contrary, it must surprise every one that 
it was thought necessary to insert provisions for certain rights 
which relate to personal safety and liberty of conscience, and 
might have existed before in perfect harmony with the abso- 
lute monarchical principle of government. The principal aim 
was to secure to the German people a country in common, 
so that the intercourse of the citizens from all parts should be 
untrammelled and free, and their political rights essentially 
the same wherever they might reside, in order to remove all 
jealousies and sectional feeling between the members of the 


same nation, which it was the interest of the princes to en- 
gender and foster. 


EDITORIAL CONTINUATION, 


The above were the leading features of that constitution, 
which was never executed, and which has been now three 
months withdrawn, and which the brilliant Kossuth, in his 
opposition to centralization, pronounces an impossibility from 
the beginning. 

We have dwelt thus at length on the last great revolution 
in Germany, for the reason of the deep interest which is every- 
where felt in the cause of oppressed Hungary ; and while we 
claim little originality for this article, we hope that those por- 
tions of it which are reprints will not meet with disapproval, 
provided they are in keeping with the interest which is every- 
where felt in the cause of Hungary—whose fate is still as 
closely allied with the destinies of Germany as parts are to a 
whole. All history proves the incompatibility of the union, 
or even close proximity of republics with monarchies. The 
dynasty of Austria must be destroyed before the liberties of 
Hungary can be established on sure foundations. Petty jea- 
lousies and quarrels will continue to spring up among the 
German states so long as they are subject to separate govern- 
ments under absolute or tyrannical forms; and we believe 
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that it is equally vain to restore the constitutions for which 
the Hungarians shed their blood in 1848, while the strength 
of government is centered in the overshadowing power of 
Austria. The cause of Hungary we believe to be the cause 
of Germany. 

We would gladly speak here at length of the cause of Kos- 
suth, his probable chances of success, the probable movements 
of Turkey, in case of new outbreaks, and the chances of inter- 
vention on the part of England (that nation of policies) be- 
tween Russia and the oppressed Magyars. We would gladly 
dwell long on the great interests of humanity, which are being 
so signally agitated; but we must leave it to your own Te- 
flections to determine what has been gained by the past agi- 
tations, and what are the just hopes for the future. For our 
own part we would not presume to speak in things of mere 
opinion in such matters without more reliable data than such 
as come across the waters, warped by prejudice, distorted by 
malice, or misrepresented by ignorance. 

We can but hope that it was a signal moment for Hungary, 
and indeed for all the German states, and hopeful for the time to 
come—may it be not far distant—wtken, on the memorable 18th 
of March, the complacent emperor of Austria accepted at the 
hands of the noble Kossuth and his spirited followers the pro- 
ject of restoring the constitution, which the three hundred 
years rule of the house of Hapsburgh and the thirty years 
war had wrested from all but Hungary. We believe that 
Germany is worthy of freedom, and should be proud to see 
her take that rank among the free governments of the earth, 
which her philosophers and poets long since achieved for her 
in the world of letters. 

As we cannot close this article without some reflections on 
the part which our government should take in the agitations 
of the continent, we will give a few thoughts upon that sub- 


ject which so nearly concerns us as a nation, namely—how 


closely in the present state of advancement we ought to ad- 
here to the cautious policy of earlier times, when our strength 
was yet in its infancy, as regards taking a part in the difficul- 
ties which agitate the continent, or at any time spring up be- 
tween foreign nations. 

The distinction, which the illustrious Magyar, in his speech 
of Dec. 12, at the Astor House, drew between neutrality and 
non-intervention, was much like the favorite one of lawyers, 
which is well known to be without a difference. The term 
neutrality is ordinarily applied as signifying a relation sus- 
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tained towards foreign or domestic powers at war with each 
other, which relation consists simply in maintaining a passive 
state, and what non-intervention consists in more or less than 
this, is a puzzle to determine. Intervention is positive, indi- 
cating decisive action. Non-intervention and neutrality are 
both negative, indicating a state of inaction. To say nothing 
of the modesty of the instruction, as given by the illustrious 
foreigner to those who ought to blush to acknowledge them- 
selves in need of his tuition, having paid extravagant and 
laudatory compliments (and to whom has he not paid them) 
to Englishmen, he modestly asks of them to use no other in- 
tervention in affairs between Hungary and Russia, except to 
pronounce to the Czar as he advances in the ignoble act of 
setting his foot upon the neck of Hungary, the sublime mono- 
syllable, “stop.” While it is signified to us after the instruc- 
tive lesson given, that private charities or loans would be ac- 
ceptable in furtherance of the cause of Hungary, and this sig- 
nification is accompanied with the request, that we recognize 
the independence of Hungary, and prevent any other outrages 
from the Czar of Russia. We shall of course be forward to 
recognize its independence when it exists, and, moreover, 
happy and proud to do so. The only proper time, for all that 
has yet occurred for our intervention, if it be proper at all, 
was when Austria threw herself into the power of Russia, and 
Russia came to her aid in forcing under the yoke of vassalage 
the noble spirited Magyars. The illustrious Magyar looks 
upon the nations of the earth as arrayed into two great par- 
ties, the one on the side of despotism, and the other on the 
side of liberty, which view is an imaginary one, inasmuch as 
there exists no alliance of the kind, holy or unholy. It is true 
that there are opposing influences of this description, but only 
such as spring from the necessity of the case. That a des- 
potic government should exist on the earth, and not exert a 
prejudicial influence to liberty, or that a republic should not 
tend to the furtherance of universal freedom, is as impossible 
as that an opaque substance should not cast its shadow. If 
nations were to array themselves into parties, like would 
here, as everywhere in nature, be drawn to like, unless some 
unforeseen maze of policy exerted a counteracting tendency. 

The occasions for intervention may be first, when a nation 
is divided in arms against itself. For us to keep watch over 
the nations of the globe, to see where there is occasion for in- 
terference, and pursue every opportunity for establishing such 
a form of government as best pleases us, would be not only a 
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dangerous prerogative, as tyranny would be encouraged to 
extend its sway as well as liberty, but it would leave as little 
time to attend to those concerns which every people needs to 
guard with scrupulous care. If we interfered in one instance, 
we should be found to interfere in all, unless we were go- 
verned in our intervention by previous treaties, which is all 
we can wisely be governed by. Indeed we know of no better 
policy, not to say safer, than the old-fashioned one of leaving 
other nations to regulate their own domestic concerns. 

Any other policy would embroil us in endless perplexities. 
Suppose it were really true that it is necessary for the bal- 
ance of power in Europe, that the empire of Austria be invio- 
late, has the government of the United States any right to in- 
terfere in matters of continental policy? How little soever 
it approves of some things, has it not duties to other nations 
which prevent its interference in any of their concerns in a 
way the least dictatorial. Again, suppose, on the contrary, 
that the nations of Europe were indifferent to Austria, whether 
its power was shattered or strengthened, if in this case our own 
affairs afforded us leisure to direct the policy of Austria, pro- 
vided Hungary should again assert her freedom, it would not, 
for reasons before given, be at its option to do so. 

But there is another case which has features so different as 
to almost, if not quite, wrest it from these restrictions, that is, 
when a nation proves itself worthy of liberty, and powerful to 
maintain it at home, provided no foreign power comes to crush 
it; this seems not to be a case of domestic concern, for when 
a foreign power comes forward to despoil a people of that 
which we esteem their just right, selfishly, basely trampling 
on the cause of humanity, generosity calls upon the powerful 
arm to succor. But private individuals can best obey this 
call, as nations cannot consistently be likened to an individual 
in the respect of generous or merciful conduct, but in the res- 
pect of that whichis just. A grave question for this repub- 
lic, and one never to be omitted is, Is the course proposed just, 
just in relation not to one foreign power, but to all; just not 
only in relation to all foreign powers, but in relation to our- 
selves? Justice is diplomacy, policy, other diplomacy or policy 
is unworthy a great free people. 
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GRATITUDE FOR BOUNTIES IN NATURE. 


Wuar impressions objects make upon us, when: first pre- 
sented to our infant minds, has often been the subject of 
philosophical speculation. As the body becomes enlarged, 
“the mind waxes wide “withal,” and soon learns to distin- 
guish that those things which once appeared to be shapeless, 
confused masses, have delicately-pencilled forms. Were the 
communion with nature continued as begun in youth, the 
sentient part of man would become in its development equal to 
his ideal. The last is the measure which his Creator gave 
him, with commandment te fulfil. Surpass it he cannot, 
equal it he may. No stopping or turning is tolerated. The 
fleetest pace can only keep up with it; stop or turn gives an 
incalculable advantage, which no after speed can recover. 
The ear that is but once deaf to a bird’s song is less able to 
appreciate the next carol from copse or tree-top. Neglect 
becomes a habit, and the habit of neglecting ripens into ina- 
bility to appreciate. A single generous prompting disregard- 
ed,a single noble act omitted, leads the way to other omis- 
sions ; a single deviation from the path of truth involves us in 
endless mazes. Each falsehood dims the clear mirror of 
mind. As the son, who gradually in part neglects the vari- 
ous duties he owes his parent, easily comes wholly to neg- 
lect them, and thereby virtually loses the relation he formerly 
sustained, so man breaks loose from the ennobling influence 
which Nature every where spreads about him. 

What nobility in store for those who are obedient to Na- 
ture’s laws ; what pusillanimity for the disobedient and unlov- 
ing! High and ennobling as art may be, it is only in its 
highest walks that it is not a pigmy beside majestic nature. 
What are scenic shows, and solos, and trios, in an artificial 
atmosphere, in gaudy saloons, in towns, compared with the 
murmuring of waterfalls, the rustling of leaves, the thunders 
of the cataract, and the magnificent bass of the storm, in the 
open country, in the morning air, beneath the fretted vault ! 

Nature is tender and true to her constant, but harsh and 
unyielding to her fickle, lover. She would be held in constant 
reverence. The wanderer may return, and think he sees the 
sun set in all its splendors, but it is not the sunset of youth. 
The angel that watched with him, then stands in the distance, 
or withholds those ineffable sympathies which once wrapt the 
youth in a moral unconsciousness of every thing but the 
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beauty around him, and the love within his own heart. Calm, 
the eye watches the splendor, but melodies wring no longer, 
as in the heart of youth, when it sang with the groves and 
marched with the tempest, itself a part of nature, glassing the 
universe by turns within itself—a link above the inanimate 
in the great chain that binds all together. 

The subtle, moral sense, too often disobeyed, points awry 
or gives no intimation at all, that dnce pointed with the un- 
erring finger of certainty. “Do my will, and ye shall know of 
the doctrine,” is stamped on every leaf in nature. It is impossi- 
ble to comprehend the highest without first being instructed as 
a little child in that which is least. He that would bring an 
acceptable offering, must do it reverently and prayerfully, nor 
think to enter the holy of holies without having first laid aside 
his’ sandals, and being girt with priestly garments. How 
beautiful to learn of nature as a child. How happy to know 
the world we live in, and its uses, and not to live here as 
servants in some noble hall, staring with wonder at the use- 
lessness of massive plate and spacious drawing-rooms, not 
wholly useless to them either, but imparting elegance, as the 
waving branches of majestic trees bending over him, cheer 
the peasant, and silently infuse something of their own in- 
effable grace. 

How idle for those who are not grateful for riches that are 
here, to think of splendors elsewhere, in another state. They 
are already tired of the round of brightness, and stop their 
ears to melodies, and veil their eyes to beauties, preferring to 
live like snails, with their own shells between them and the 
broad ocean, or like meaner beasts of pray, rather than roam 
primeval forests, or soar like the eagle among the stars. 

It is false philosophy, sentimental religion, that looks alone 
for happiness in another sphere. Its sources are sufficiently 
abundant here to excite our constant gratitude. Things here 
are already too high for us ; why weary our fancies concerning 
such splendors as, if we know ourselves, we should despair of 
appreciating, without some miraculous change at death? 
Will the voluptuary, who has no delight in anything but sen- 
sual pleasures, expect to enjoy things hereafter for which he 
has an aversion here? Would not man dread to die to live 
again, if in that after life he were to be so changed a being as 
not to recognize his former identity, and prefer annihilation to 
such a death? Then it would seem he may expect similar 
enjoyments there; and if similar, where will be those who 
here have no care for elevated pleasure? Enlightened Chris- 
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tendom has made no provision for them in its conception of 
Heaven. 

Though there is much unhappiness in life, this does not, or 
should not, abate our gratitude ; since it is generally the fault 
of ourselves rather than of our Creator. There are such innu- 
merable sources from which the upright receives pleasure, that 
he would be surfeited if there was no alloy. As in the physi- 
cal world the bright sunshine generates overcharged clouds, 
in turn to give place to purer air; as morning beams fairer 
after the dews of night; as the bright sunsets are painted on 
clouds; as flowers in winter, or amidst the desert, are more 
valued for their rareness, so hardships and poverty, if they be 
not so prolonged and insupportable as to shatter the finer 
toned instrument, give a keener zest to ease and affluence. We 
by no means say that there are not things in the lives of most 
men which test all their powers of endurance. Yet the 
greatest detriment to our pleasures never lies in these; since 
they have an inherent tendency to lift the thoughts above and 
away. Despair of endurance gives wings to faith. The beau- 
tiful soul of humanity breathes in these noble lines of the 


Greek tragedian, and almost shadows forth the Christian 
faith :— 


“In the Gods is a superior power, 
Which often, in affliction, clears away . 
The impenctrable cloud, whose sullen gloom 
Sharp misery hung before our darkened eyes.” 


Noble faith—the last best boon of affliction in trying hours— 
points upward, lifts from the soul the burden of its trials, and 
by a Divine power, brings us nearer the other world. 
Hear, in all the exquisite simplicity of inspired writ, the words 
of the apostle: “ And he was there in the wilderness forty days, 
tempted of Satan ; and was with the wild beasts, and angels 
came and ministered unto him.” Angels are given in charge 
over thee, “ who will bear thee in their hands, lest thou dash 
thy foot against a stone.” Beautiful, inspired language. If 
there be truth in it, let not the matter-of-fact world blame 
the ideal. It can never equal such realities, soar it ever so 
high, poise on never so dizzy a height, bask in ever so radiant 
noon-tide beams. 

There is also a pride in great affliction, which, like majes- 
tic consciousness in great efforts, lighten the burden, if, indeed, 
in the latter case, it be one; while little, petty trials have no 
such support, but are rendered doubly annoying by the feeling 
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that it is unworthy to be so easily shaken in our fortitude. If 
you have received strength by faith to support the former, and 
even felt something of angels’ soothing presence, you surely 
will not ery out too bitterly against the latter, which are mere 
trifles, originating in some imprudence or improvidence, and 
which a little fortitude, of which you would blush to ac- 
knowledge yourself destitute, would easily surmount. We 
will not pretend to say how bitter some experiences are, or to 
point out sources of consolation. The man of powerful sen- 
sibilities must sometimes experience throes of sorrow un- 
known to more ordinary men. 


“Dearly bought, the hidden treasure, 
Finer feelings can bestow : 
Chords that vibrate sweetest pleasure 
Thrill the deepest notes of woe.” 


Our knowledge of the nature of man can find no consolation 
for the bereaved and overburdened heart, like that afforded by 
the Christian’s prayer. There is no means of securing the en- 
joyment of God’s bounties—if it be our object to enjoy them, 
and not live as aliens among them—but in obeying His laws 
as reason points them out to us in corroboration of the teach- 
ing of faith. Life’s labyrinthine maze can be traversed, in all 
its windings, by no other clue. Attest it the slain and man- 


‘gled victims around us. 


We mean by faith, not the jargon of the school-men ; but 
that belief which becomes a part of one’s existence, enwoven 
with his very being, an active, every-day practical thing, which 
joins, to a knowledge of nature, and books inspired and pro- 
fane, a knowledge of self; sees the agents of existence in 
nature, the objects in itself; and looks to the inspired word 
for help in interpreting both; yet grounds itself firmly in 
the knowledge of the former to test the genuineness of the 
latter, as the child tests the ability of a new teacher by com- 
paring his teachings with what he already knows to be true, 
and further applies general rules given by the same teacher 
to test the accuracy of particulars. Nothing conflicts. Nature, 
the soul, and the word are of one common origin; and the 
means of understanding each, enlightened intelligence, the 
pedestal from which faith wings its way to the Heavens. 
Feeling herself insecure, she looks to her steps and makes 
slow progress, or, heedless, degenerates to superstition ; but se- 
cure in her footing, searches out hid treasures alone. 

It is not to be expected that he who perverts all the uses of 
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the senses, in pampering them rather than accustoming them 
to minister to the wants of the mind, should enjoy this beau- 
tiful world. Nature meant that the uses of the eye should 
be to convey images of purity and beauty to the mind; that 
the ear should delight the soul by conveying to it harmonious 
sounds; and as the imagination soars from realm to realm in 
search of new splendors, we should be borne over the earth, 
from object to object of refreshing delight. Each revivifying 
of sense should invigorate the soul. The mind through the 
body, as from turrets and towers, through windows, and at the 
altar of some gorgeous pile, looks out upon things abroad, 
feels new life in each fresh breeze, exults in the broad space 
around, leaps to meet the expansive grandeur of the ocean, and 
feels a response for its majestic murmurs. 

Let it not be said that there is not suflicient time to enjoy 
life, as so much of it must be spent in labor. Ask the idler, 
who was once so fortunate as to have something to do, when 
time hangs heaviest on his hands; when sleep and society have 
no zest ; when all God’s bounties pall upon his languid senses 
and soul. It is when he has no duties to perform. The 
stream that wanders mid groves, and smiles in the sunshine, 
bearing fragrant blossoms on its wave, is ever hastening on 
to the beat of its own healthful music. Let it once cease to 
flow, its laugh is no more heard; and from its stagnant pools 
comes up a breath that poisons its own existence. 

How valueless are bounties from those to whom we are not 
attached by gratitude ; while, on the other hand, we hear ro- 
mantic stories of devoted followers clinging with such tena- 
city to some gift of their king that nothing but starvation can 
compel its relinquishment; and sometimes not even daunt- 
ed by that, smilingly, even in death, relinquishing all 
God’s bounties for a fading memento of man. He _ that 
burns with ardor towards God’s bounties, so lavishly spread 
around us here, feels his soul attuned to them forever. How 
true the saying, that life is not an evil, but to live evilly; how 
false a thousand theories concerning it; how sickly and sen- 
timental the feelings of many in regard to it. Yet, pervert 
their senses as they will, things are not less fair and good be- 
cause they are blind. There will be joy still in home scenes, 
melody in the laugh of innocence, however the misanthrope 
malign. Though improvidence deprive us of many plea- 
sures, they are no less real, nor the more unattainable. And 
discontent would be discontent in heaven. The unschooled 
heart and mind must blame its own follies. 
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Think gratefully of the manifold blessings of life; with 
what capacities for happiness we have been endowed; what 
capacities there are in all men for improvement; what high 
things there are to be striven after in this life; how splendid 
the crown of attainment, how lengthened and prolonged, and 
filled with every varying pleasure, is the journey to the goal ; 
how beautiful in the distance, and fleeing still, the unattained 
yet ever hoped for ; ever nearer to the firm resolved. What a 
grand march is life; how adapted the world without to that 
within; what counterparts the one to the other; what beau- 
ties are gradually opened to our comprehension; what splen- 
dors charm us ; what ceaseless varieties, what endless variation 
in all classes, and species, and phases. The sun, fixed and 
changeless in itself, in its setting of to-day is never like that of 
yesterday. Now it goesdown, in calm, golden light, now in lurid, 
dense flame, and now the broad horizon glows in every bril- 
liant hue of the solar spectrum; anon sheds an amber light on 
the full moon’s disk, in his opposite chamber in the east, fol- 
lowing round the earth with phases ever varying, and robes 
never silvered twice alike. The same skies bend ever over 
our heads; yet, like the smiles of friends, are ever varying 
between brighter sunlight and melancholy sobriety. Now 
the “milky way” stands the belt of the night, with a blaze of 
jewelry, then gradually withdraws, to come up anew, with 
starry cross and parted rays. Complain of too many beauties, 
of too rich bounties, well we may, for the mind can scarcely 
enumerate them. 

What varieties, no less in the intellectual and sentient than 
in the physical world! Each world tones the other by 
casting sunshine or shade upon it, thereby multiplying the in- 
finite variety, as the same things affect us differently, accord- 
ing to our different modes. The soft haze has a more sober 
tinge for grief, the landscape a more heavenly veil, and the 
streamlet muffles its music flow, as it wanders by bereaved and 
stricken ones; or, from contrast to those less in harmony with 
nature’s sounds, new feelings and purer thoughts are born, 

Yea, when we gaze on all this magnificence, list the sym- 
phony of infinite variety, feel the unheard voices, that fall 
within the soul from mountain tops, and through the still air, 
and drink in the voices that nature addresses to listening ears ; 
feel the devotion of her solitudes, gaze on the terrors of her 
storms, as they sweep over land or sea like the waving of 
groves in steady west winds, or with the ominous, precipitate 
motion of the boiling waves, or gleaming with lurid fires, 
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deluging the land with headlong torrents, or robing it in fall- 
ing snows, gently dropping as music over twilight water ; 
when we think of the glorious companionship of the earth, 
and the nobler things in the world of mind—for all these in- 
numerable bounties and pleasures, abating for calamities 
and petty trials, and for the fearfulness and wonderfulness of 
the manner of the being of man, we would exclaim‘,with the 
priestess of nature: 


“Golden sun! Oh, lend me now 
ahy fairest rays, and lay them as my offering 
Before” God's “throne, for [ am poor and mute.” 


THE CHARACTER OF HAMLET. 


Banisu, dear reader, space and time, fancy yourself on the 
banks of a far-famed river, transported back to the golden 
time of England’s unrivalled queen. A gilded barge, with silken 
tackle, and softly moving oars, glides like a swan over the wa- 
ters, as the accomplished scholar and courtier of Elizabeth 
adds the melody of his voice to the enchanting lines, 


“ That very time I saw (but thou couldst not), 
Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 
Cupid all armed ; a certain aim he took 
At a fair vestal, throned by the west, 

And loosed his love-shaft smartly from his bow, 

As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts ; 
But I might see young cupid’s fiery shaft 
Quenched in the chaste beams of the watery moon ; 
And the imperial votress passed on, 

In maiden meditation, fancy free.” 


And the queen in rapt attention leans gracefully over the 
side of the barge, inclining gradually towards the wave, until 
one hand dips the scroll in the water, and then she smiles 
with a meaning air as it floats away on the waves of the 
Thames. 

Shakspeare at that time stood in the same relation to his 
Sovereign that he now stands to the world. A strolling play- 
writer, and yet the favorite of kingly minds. The appreci- 
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ator of female delicacy, the historian of kings, he places be- 
fore us scheming demagogues, mountebanks, and buffoons, as 
he finds them in the world, without comment, without exagge- 
ration. He is not so much to be admired for the genuineness of 
one character, or one class of characters, as for the miniature 
world which he has given us—imparting thereby wholesome 
lessons of things, proclaiming with oracular voice that he 
falsely interprets the world, who, disgusted with the conduct 
of a few, doubts the integrity of all. In the miniature 
world of the great dramatist, the misanthrope finds him- 
self imaged in Timon, and if he will, may learn the whole- 
some lesson that this favorite of fickle fortune was hurried into 
extravagance by his own wilful ignorance of the faithlessness 
of flatteries and hollow pretensions. The sea waves that roll 
near his tomb, in hollow mourning for his miserable and mel- 
ancholy end, warn all misanthropes how they make their own 
folly an occasion to pervert God’s best gifts in themselves, and 
malign them in others. 

The scholar, fresh with his ideals, tenaciously clinging to the 
belief that with all the villany and wickedness, which bad 
men ever discover most of, there are yet the beautiful and the 
good, finds a new friend in the bard who corroborates his in- 
born belief by pointing to Miranda, and Imogen, and Pros- 
pero, and the noble friend of Hamlet, Horatio. 

If it be asked what service the poet can render us, save to 
while away an hour by his fancies and figures, and melodies ; 
Shakspeare affords us admirable aids in helping us to 
eradicate from our minds the undue weight which from cir- 
cumstances we have been led to give to particular traits, to the 
prejudice of human character, as a whole. Villanous sides 
there are to many men, but none are thorough in vice; and 
clustering ivy and sweet blossoms mantle many a rotten 
tower. In these days of telegraphs and revolutions, new 
books and newspapers are splendid vehicles of information, 
and at all times prose affords us accumulated data for the 
further researches of science. Let no one think we underrate 
the dignity of prose in saying that genuine poetry is above 
data, above engines and telegraphs—its truths are breathed 
from the inner shrine of nature, as from a divine oracle. Its 
adaptation to convey great truths is instanced in the prophecies 
of the Hebrews; and we had almost called the New Testament, 
poetry, as it affords so beautiful an instance of its prominent 
characteristic—the jewels of splendid and immortal truths, 
in caskets of unsullied simplicity. Science echoes the divine 
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voice in collossal tomes which the poet in vain tried to con- 
vey in the same electric flash which revealed it to his soul. 

There are things in outward nature whose beauties we 
should look for no where else save in their original phenomena. 
No where else does the moonlight sleep so “sweet” as on its 
own violet bank. No where else does the sun go down at- 
tended so gorgeously as when he sinks in his own west in 
pomp of crimson clouds. Tricked and glozing language is all 
too mean to express nature’s splendors. 

Man is falsely reflected in history. He veils himself from 
his own heart, and masks himself behind his own face. When 
he comes to sit for his portrait to the painter, it is not possible 
with the most honest intentions on the part of the latter, to 
denote him truly. He who would know his fellow-man must 
fall in with him both when his mask is off, and when it is on ; 
must see him unmasked to his very self, and all unconsciously 
playing the part of his very heart. 

Again, dear readers, we would have you summon the spirit 
of the awful Bard, if, forsooth, by any incantation the thing 
may be, that he may, once for all, in his own majestic, ghost- 
like way, reveal the glory or the shame of the character of 
Hamlet. Shall we call him a veritable personage, or some 
weird myth representing the conflict, the greatness, and uni- 
versality of nature? Shall we bow before the creation for no 
better reason than because we cannot comprehend its mean- 
ing? The play opens so masterly, displays in its develop- 
ment such greatness, yet seems withal—such a medley. The 
majesty of buried Denmark is introduced at the dead waste 
and middle of the night, in such bitter cold as to cause heart- 
sickness of the sentinels ; and the terrible hints of the secrets 
of his prison-house haunt the memories of us all; as his piteous 
manner of narrating the murder, and his “ adieu, adieu, adiea— 
remember me,” haunted the imaginings of the son; while the 
closing scene of the play, for confusion and apparent lack of 
purpose is worthy of the last French novel. In the prayer 
of the king, or his struggle for prayer, our own hearts beat 
with each word he utters. Ophelia crazed, excites at one mo- 
ment our loving pity, or moves the finest feelings of the heart 
by the touching manner in which she mourns her father’s loss, 
and at another shocks the delicate ear with snatches of songs 
tolerable no where but ina carousal. Inexplicable to us these 
strange songs of the pretty Ophelia, divided from herself and 
her fair judgment. Says one, Hamlet was a chosen instrument 
to carry out a great plan, but wanted the force of will neces- 
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sary toitsexecution. At the time of the story, the Danes held re- 
venge in almost superstitious reverence, as seems to have been a 
custom with most barbarous nations. But the truly great is 
not a thing of place and time. If we were to look for an im- 
portant hidden idea in the play, we would seek it in the con- 
flict which would naturally arise in a highly accomplished and 
noble mind, between a superstition to which it had been born, 
and which still surrounded it in others, and something higher 
within itself. 

If it be natural that from the circumstances in which Ham- 
let was placed, this conflict should arise, we need not stop to 
say that the poet meant to represent this, since, perchance, he 
had no other thought of it than as something which should 
flow along in the natural current, from representing his ideas 
of some particular phase of nature, which ideas do indeed often 
seem as truthful, and yet all so unstudied as if they had sprung 
from a flash of inspiration. We believe that such deep mean- 
ing was not meant for those who came to see actors strut their 
hour upon the stage, but that, unconsciously to himself, great 
truths flowed along his melodious lines, as extraneous to their 
source as the moon and stars in the tranquil lake, to the spark- 
ling fountain whence the broad wave had its origin. The 
example challenges the fame of the poet; the inference is left 
for his readers to draw. 

Unless we are all worse fooled by the poet than they who 
give their shilling, or more or less, to see the ghost, and hear 
his veritable supernal delivery, he must be understood to re- 
present his hero as believing in the visit of a supernatural ap- 
parition. What state of mind occasioned such belief may here- 
after be reflected upon. Though it is hardly fair to expect us 
to believe that the ghost really made a long speech to Ham- 
let, and all in iambics, or that the secrets of his prison-house, 
of which he makes so much ado, had not cured -him of his 
ambitious wish to be so particularly remembered. 

Of the insanity of Hamlet, about which so much has been 
written, it seems to us to have been the result of such unto- 
ward circumstances as have before been hinted at, for if we 
are at too great a loss to understand the bard with all his 
pranks and licences, we can fall back upon the old Danish 
story. That one bred to honor, nurtured in the retirement of phi- 
losophy, holding the taking of human life in abhorrence, direct- 
ed by all high sentiments to noble acts on one hand, and on 
the other haunted by “airs from heaven or blasts from hell,” bid 
eradicate all other things from his memory, and bend his whole 
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soul to the consummation of an act from which he shrinks 
with dread ; versatile by nature and accomplishments, the ex- 
pectant of a throne, disappointed in not being called to it, and 
in a way so cruel that the very suspicions of it had wrought 
to so high a degree his mind, keenly sensitive by nature, as to 
give rise to the apparition which to him had come in so veri- 
table a form as to shake his“ disposition with thoughts beyond 
the reaches of his soul ;” cast down by his mother’s over hasty 
marriage with his hated uncle ; called upon to play arevenge- 
ful part which he feels must separate him from his soul’s idol 
the most beautiful Ophelia ;—that one overwhelmed by such 
calamities should become subject to morbid states of feeling, 
not unlike insanity, at least sufficiently like it to enable him to 
play his part with wonderful facility, is little to be wondered at. 

Near the close of the first act he tells his friend that he 
hereafter shall think meet 


“To put an antic disposition on.” 


And in the fifth seriously apologizes to Laertes for his con- 
duct towards him at Ophelia’s grave by telling him that it was 
occasioned by his madness. 

Thus, while he thinks himself acting the madman, the poet 
represents him as partially insane, while he himself is uncon- 
scious of it. And it is this state of mind which gives all the 
thrilling effect to that scene where the ghost is introduced 
while Hamlet is holding that memorable conversation with 
the queen : 


Queen.—What wilt thou do ?—Wilt thou murder me 2? 


No, he has no thought of that, but the daggers he uses pierce 
her very soul. The words as uttered, in time and manner, 
“No more, sweet Hamlet,” affect us with inexpressible pity. 
The tortured mother seems to bury her face in her hands to 
shut out the hideousness of her guilt, and pleads with her son, 
whom she still loves, to desist from his torture. 


Queen.—Alas! how is it with you! 
O gentle son, 

Upon the heat and flame of thy distemper, 

Sprinkle cool patience, whereon do you look! 
Ham .—On him! On him! look you how pale he glares. 
Do not look upon me. 
Q.—To whom do you speak this ? 
H.—Do you see nothing there ? 
Q.—Nothing at all; yet all that is, I see. 
H.—Nor did you nothing hear ? 
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Q.—No, nothing but ourselves. 

H.—Why, look you there! look, how it steals away! 
My father in his habit as he lived ! 
Look, where he goes, even now out at the portal. 


This is tragic, thrilling, grand, as if the vase of the great 
mind were only so shattered as to give it a nearer view into 
the world of spirits. 


“Tt is not madness 
That I have uttered.” 


* The mind is indeed greater than we know of. What music 
in this “ excellent organ” to those who can sound the height 
and breadth of its compass. 

The vascillation shown by Hamlet is in keeping with his 
varied accomplishments. Minds of great versatility act in a 
wider channel, and have often more of consistency in their 
conduct as a whole, than is apparent to those who see only a 
part. And this varied and versatile mind has been made the 
occasion of expressing the infinite wit, and universal thoughts 
of the bard. The ecapacious Hamlet expressed the world-wide 
Shakspeare with more precision than any other of his charac- 
ters. Not Hamlet that was too great for utterance, as some 
of his eulogists have represented him—great in his vascilla- 
tion—great in his cruelty towards Ophelia—great in his lit- 
tleness ; in short, great in every thing. He feels, say they, 
that it is impossible for Ophelia to be united to him, since he 
is called upon to fulfil so terrible a retribution, and that it is 
most noble, forsooth, to wean her love from him harshly and 
cruelly. And this cruelty becomes fashionable among tragedy- 
writers. That noble creation, lon, wrings the heart of the sweet 
Clemanthe in the same approved way that the great Hamlet 
turns the gentle love of Opheliato madness. Who that has the 
heart of humanity beating with genuine healthy sentiment, does 
not condemn the course of both, and feel that they should have 
braved the truth openly and nobly? This no noble woman 
fails to comprehend.  [t is falsehood which she never can be 
made to appreciate; twist it in web of gossamer, to her it is 
the same. Can no one find rather a moral here, that the 
ghost was a damned ghost, which came from the grave to in- 
cite to a revenge as horrible as it was unnatural, and that the 
tangled web came all from this? 

Say his admirers, he over-acted his part in the eaves-drop- 
ping scene ; but that is no fault of ours, and we say that he 
over-acted it again in being too cruel with his mother. As it 
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does not appear that she was at all privy to the murder of her 
former husband, but indeed appears to the contrary. And 
further, they claim for him a heroic constancy, the want of 
which is so glaring, through the whole play. In all his wav- 
ering, say they, he was constant to the promptings of his rea- 
son and his conscience. Then he plays the braggart through- 
out, and never has any idea of killing the king. If this be so, 
his strange conduct, when an opportunity occurs, is easily in- 
terpreted. 
“Up sword, and know thou a more horrid fiend, 

When he is drunk, asleep, or in his rage ; 

At gaming, swearing, or about some act 

That has no relish of salvation in ’t ; 

Then trip him, that his heels may kick at heaven, 

And that his soul may be as damned and black 

As hell, whereto it goes.” 


Indeed, we are not to look for an ideal in Hamlet. The 
great dramatist followed pretty nearly the current story of the 
time as detailed in the old “ Blackletter Historie” of Hamlet by 
a Danish Historian. And this, when dramatized, was rendered 
especially attractive to the stage by the superstition of the time; 
and the traits of masterly intellect displayed by Hamlet have 
been regarded with delight by scholars, 2s well as the expres- 
sions of deep sensibility which pervade the play at times, and 
give it a charm-like enchantment. Nor are we to look upon 
Hamlet as a myth, or as a personification of pervading na- 
ture, or as a mortal sold to the ghost, or to a Mephistopheles, 
or haunted like the fury-haunted Orestes ; but as a man like 
ourselves, vascillating at times between the abysses of darkness, 
and the clear, calm heights of happiness and innocence. 

As an instance of fine sensibility, we give the soul-felt sin- 
cerity of his grief for his father’s loss, as expressed in the 
second scene of the first act. ; 


“Seems, madam! nay, it is; I know not ; 
Seems 
’Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 
Nor customary suits of solemn black. 
These, indeed, seem, 
For they are actions that a man might play ; 
But I have that within which passeth show.” 


Yielding to his mother’s prayers, he promises “ to go not .o 
Wittenberg,” at which the kings delight is boisterously mani- 
fested. Then, as if weighed down by the load which presses 
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upon his heart, from the accumulated sources of sorrow, the 
king’s death, his own dissimulation, so galling to a noble na- 
ture, comes that soliloquy, so touching at its opening, so pow- 
erfully attractive of sympathy : 


“QO, that this too, too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew ; 
Or that the everlasting had not fixed 
His cannon ‘gainst self-slaughter !” 


No wringing of hands should accompany this reading, un- 
less it be done as an index of the wrenched soul; and then 
how admirably, in such a state of despondency as dictates the 
closing lines, “ But break, my heart, for I must hold my 
tongue” — is the noble Horatio introduced. Though Hamlet 
does not disclose his overburdened soul to his friend, the very 
presence of that friend is like “oil on troubled waters.” 
Now, our hearts beat at the solemn rythm in which Bernardo 
and Marcellus—Horatio the while keeping up the grandeur of 
the sympathy—narrates to the afflicted Hamlet the soul-stirring 
account of that apparition that harrowed all with fear and 
wonder. 

“Tl speak to it, though hell itself should gape, 
And bid me hold my peace. 
Would that the night were come !” 


Then, at the tip of expectation, the scene cleses, and the 
gently submissive Ophelia stands like a frail fair vision before 
us, her cloister-like simplicity sweetly contrasted with the world- 
ly character of her father and brother. No extravagant lan- 
guage depicts her feelings ; they are too genuine to need this. 
When told that he whom she loves more than she has yet 
confessed to her own heart—who has “ importuned her with 
love in honorable fashion, and given countenance to his speech 
with almost all the holy vows of Heaven,” was false in his 
protestation, and that “the trifling of his favor” was only as the 
perfume which passes away with the moment, her touching 
reply is only this: “ No more, but so!” And yet there is a 
power in these simple words more potent than the swelling 
language of most of the soliloquies. Here is simplicity, na- 
ture, truth, we feel the conflict in the bosom of the distressed 
Ophelia, and would weep for her disappointment, sigh with 
her sighs ; sweet flower-rose of May, like the shrinking mimo- 
sa sent amidst untimely frosts and snow, how many in the 
world of selfish coldness have exclaimed in the bitterness of 
disappointment when the reality first broke upon their senses, 
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too long closed, too ardently dwelling among the fair crea- 
tions, “no more, but so.” Then a further charm is given to the 
character of Ophelia by representing the cause of her derange- 
ment as owing, in part, to the thought that her treatment of 
Hamlet occasioned his madness. 

Again, of Hamlet, one of his chief excellencies is his match- 
less wit. He is as true to nature in this, as the gentle Ophelia 
in her first great disappointment. His keenest sarcasm, the 
very abandonment of reckless wit, is pointed at Polonius. 


Pol.—Do you know me, my lord ? 
Ham.—Excellent well ; you are a fishmonger. 
Pol .—Not I, my lord. 
Ham.—Then I would you were so honest a man. 
Pol.—Honest, my lord! 
Ham.—Ay, sir, to be honest, as this world goes, 
Is to be one man picked out of ten thousand. 
Pol.—What do you read, my lord ? 
Ham.—W ords, words, words. 


Yes, Hamlet, words, how many a man has read them. 
And the same fearlessness is shown towards Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern. 


Ham.—W hat news ? 
Ros.—None, my lord ; but that the world is grown honest. 
Ham.—Then is doomsday near. 


The accomplished courtiers must unmask before his subtle 
penetration. Their modesties have not craft to color the con- 
fession in their looks. 

And what a noble appreciation of man he every where 
shows. However rudely treating Ophelia, he loves her inno- 
cent sweetness more than forty thousand brothers. 

To his friend he says: 


“Give me that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart’s core, aye, in my heart of hearts, 
As I do thee.” 


Nobly said! and how noble the intellect that can penetrate 
the politician’s disguises, know all the world’s villanies, lay 
open the very heart of vice, and yet have a just and noble ap- 
preciation of the highest qualities of dignified minds ; his father, 
his friend, all whom he loves. We delight in responding to 
his exclamations, “ What a piece of work isman! How noble 
in reason! How infinite in faculties! In action how like an 
angel! In apprehension how like a God !” 
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In his amiable manner towards the buffoon grave-diggers, 
the littleness of princely rank and title is merged in the dignity 
of the true man. Yet in that true man the motive of life is 
gone. He who had power to scatter blessings among his fel- 
lows, has no thoughts of such nobility, but plays away his 
life in uselessly torturing himself between two extremes, neither 
doing that which he feels called upon to do, nor letting it alone. 
He is great in knowledge, great in all that accomplishes the 
scholar, and in all that confers splendor of thought; has skill 
in deep plot, yet when all is known, when every thing is 
ripe for doing, does nothing—* lame and impotent conclusion.” 
In the end, the dupe of his own indecision, he seizes on the last 
moment that is alloted him to do the work of a life—a terri- 
ble moment, as he would stay death’s angel who was bearing 
him away, until he had accomplished the awful act, which 
through a whole life frittered away, he had left undone. 

We have long desired to understand the great dramatist, to 
appreciate his merits, and separate them from his faults. For, 
great as he is, no one will claim all knowledge for him. We 
delighted in youth to sit by his side and learn about human na- 
ture. Other books may teach us the experience of the past in 
history or science, the conditions of the various societies and 
nations throughout the world; their sciences and religions in 
times present and times past; their decline and progress, but 
there is that which the intelligent mind can learn no where 
else so successfully as from Shakspeare,—we mean the heart 
of man, unless, indeed, we except personal observation, and 
that book in all languages, the Holy Bible. 

Shakspeare pretends to very little learning, except sufficient 
knowledge of history to form the ground of his dramas. He 
does not aim to enlighten us upon the story of the gods; he 
sees enough in man, more than he finds words to proclaim, and 
splendors, and beauties in nature, such as no eye but a poet’s 
sees. The work that he has left us is brilliant, with 
gems of rarest wit, blushing with the choicest flowers of a va- 
grant fancy, and so replete with exquisite rhythm that the tones 
of harmony which warble through it fall on the ear as sounds 
of sweetest melody. Much bombast, much exaggeration there 
is, but no more than there is in the world. The true shines 
through all like a thread of gold. The lofty sentiments of the 
Greek chorus, the pure creations of more modern times, are 
here supplied by a wide range of subjects, versatile know- 
ledge, melody of language, and sweetness of fancy. Splendidly 
imagined ideals are the culminations of other great dramas— 
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realities here are invested with the beauties of ideals without 
their unnaturalness. As the farmer, by the tales of the Et- 
trick Shepherd, is turned to observe the wonderful acuteness 
of the lamb in detecting the bleat of its ewe, so are we led to 
observe the every-day beauties around us by the magic invest- 
ment which Shakspeare throws around them, by his glowing 
fancy, and ingeniously woven stories, told at times with the 
voice of falling waterfalls, or with the breath of the tempest, 
while ever and anon ring out wild gusts of wit and merri- 
ment, and anon the sky is cloudless, and “ meek Dian’s crest” 
is reflected in the waves’ refluent flow. Listen in calm still 
night to the pleading conscience of Macbeth, or behold the re- 
membered father’s face like a sole star on the mantle of the 
storm-passion, that swept weirdly over the soul of Lady 
Macbeth. Draw a lesson, you that would surround yourselves 
with influences best adapted to the cultivation of purity and 
genuine nobleness, from her who learns only the teachings of 
a revered father, and has no companions but waving trees and 
blossoming flowers, and calm or dashing waves, and ever vary- 
ing, overhanging skies. Such influences alone could have 
produced the lovely creation, Miranda. Learn deep lessons 
here of the cause and fitness of things, nor idly think to learn 
them; reflect you must, or such creations fall on your hearts 
as tamely as for the thousandth time flowers and stars preach 
to listless ears. Learn here, accomplished scholar, of versa- 
tile attainments, to avoid the rock of indecision, around which 
the waves of fate are ever eddying as a sweeping destruction, 
to involve yourself and friends ina common ruin. What sweet 
bells “jangle” out of tune when in collision with ambition ; 
what ghosts unreal haunt the precincts of guilt, or impend 
over the filial line. 

Though great truths may be everywhere inferred, we again 
reflect that the poet has no intention of playing the part of the 
moral philosopher. -Those who are inspired with visions of 
beauty, must of necessity speak out, and they seize upon the 
method of speech which to them is most available. The 
sculptor expresses in marble, and the painter on canvass the 
same ideas which the poet expresses in rhythm; the stately 
march of the poet’s verse, and the melody of his rhythm leading 
us along to thie comprehension of his majestic conceptions. In 
those fair figures of a reclining girl reading, we often fancy 
that we see the triumph which accompanies teachings learned 
at the feet of Christ, over such a tumult of uncontrolled feel- 
ings as rioted in the bosom of a Magdalene ; whereas, the truth- 
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ful interpretation of the figure is only this, a fair woman read- 
ing, called, for want of any other name, a Magdalene ; so in the 
dramas of Shakspeare, since it is the fashion to extol them, we 
often have little difficulty in finding beauties and meanings 
which were as foreign to his mind, for all reason can judge to 
the contrary, as the lucid speeches of bribed reporters are to 
the ingenuity of those who are reported to have made them, or 
the distressing pictures drawn by well-feed lawyers, to the im- 
aginations of their tearful clients. 

Study was doubtless spent over such masterly creations, but 
for their highest charm we must look not to the quaint dwelling 
at Stratford on Avon, but to the banks of the flowing stream, 
to the flowers that adorned it, to the ale-house where life was 
studied, and to the beautiful which contrasts so finely in life— 
and no less so on the pages of Shakspeare—to the storm that 
swept over the sea-girdled island, and the changeful skies which 
every where overhang. The greatness of these plays spring from 
the poet’s mind. — ILis own native elevation is poured sponta- 
neously through the story, as it flows carelessly along without 
more meaning or more moral than nature every where evinces 
to those who observe her phenomena. The efforts of lofty 
minds are ever without much ado, their utterance being great 
because they are great themselves. Nowhere do the dramas of 
Shakspeare show that high finish of thought and design which 
some critics claim forthem. Their greatness consists in effect, 
not in finish, like paintings, which through bold strokes ex- 
press grandeur and magnificence of soul ; or like colossal stat- 
ues, Which have some imperfect features, which set off and re- 
lieve the nobleness of the more important ones, thereby pro- 
ducing more effect than if every feature were so highly 
finished as to require a connoisseur to appreciate it. The 
sculptor that should do justice to the embodyment of Hamlet 
would render him this many-sided, capacious, imperfect be- 
ing, but withal, illumined with a splendor which distances 
competition, save of the truly great. 
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PALESTINE, BY A PILGRIM.* 


Tue Holy Land is far more interesting than any other land. 
The home of miracle and prediction, of patriarch and apostle, 
of the earliest and latest prophecy. The return of the world’s 
commerce to its old route through Egypt to India, promises 
to reflect some light upon this forsaken country. At pre- 
sent, the whole of Syria lies at the mercy of any European 
power. The hands of the Turk is palsy-struck; his very 
heart grows sensibly cold, and almost ceases to beat. There 
is neither army nor navy, strong city nor large garrison, in 
the whole country. Acre may be thought an exception; but 
the breaches on its walls have not yet been repaired ; and, 
even before the ruins it has become, England thought little of 
this ancient stronghold. Damascus might be made strong, 
were its citadel rebuilt by scientific engineers; but the indo- 
lent ‘Turk smokes very complacently upon the dilapidated 
walls; sees no army marching over those famous gardens 
of what he terms “his Paradise,’ and concludes that the 
necessary labor might be all wasted—that the fortress he 
should strengthen might have to be surrendered to some other 
nation, and its guns turned against himself. Most of the 
other strong places are only strong against Arabs and for 
Turks ; many of them are simply blunt-looking ruins, and 
though the battlemented walls of Jerusalem are handsome 
of their kind, and the towers generally uninjured, they would 
never serve for a day’s defence against the modern enginery 
of war. 

But, beside this defencelessness of the country, another 
cloud in the sky of Syria needs to be noticed. The Jew be- 
lieves that the day of his redemption, the day of promise, and 
of compensation, hastens on—that his Messiah may be even 
now at hand, and that on this hallowed soil the Anointed 


* Biblical Researches in Palestine, MountSinai, and Arabia Petrza, a journal 
of travels in the year 1538, by E. Robinson and E. Smith. Undertaken in refer- 
ence to Biblical Geography. Drawn up from the original diaries, with his- 
torical illustrations by Edward Robinson, D. D., with new maps and plans, 
Boston: Crocker & Brewster, 1841. 3 vols., pp. 571, 679, 475, and 246. 
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will appear in triumphant glory, re-establishing the ancient 
throne of David forever and ever. The British Consul at Je- 
rusalem states that every Jewish contract, even for the letting 
of a single room for a week, contains the clause, “or, until 
the coming of Messias.” A million and a-half of Jews are 
gathered immediately around their ancient, never-forgotten, 
country ; and generally, throughout the earth, they are regard- 
ed with less aversion, and permitted to accumulate more pro- 
perty than in former times; and though not disciplined sol- 
diers, they are disciplined to endure, though not wonted to 
fight, they are wonted to suffer, and nowise afraid to die; 
and they are believed to have a hereditary knowledge of the 
wildernesses, fastnesses, hiding-places, and natural defences of 
the home of their fathers, joined with an intense desire to 
peril all for its deliverance from Heathen oppression. 'To those 
of us who read the prophecies literally, who understand that 
Jehovah has promised to bring back his chosen race to their 
deserted hearths and graves; who believe that many noble 
qualities lie buried as winter-sown wheat under the filth, po- 
verty, greediness of gain, and other perversions of the modern 
Israelite ; who are quite certain, that mere words of encour- 
agement from any powerful government, like England, with- 
out even a single ship of war, or one file of soldiers, would 
re-instate the rightful owners of the soil, recover a waste 
land, add another to the commonwealth of nations, and pro- 
duce Palestine anew, as it was in the Apostles’ days; this 
condition of things has a surpassing interest. 

Many features of the country have never changed, and 
never will change ; so that one is carried back not only to 
the Crusaders, and the disciples of Antioch, but to the primi- 
tive days of the patriarchs. 

The rivers, wells, and streams of water, remain just as they 
were of old. Close by the ancient Sychar, now the flourish- 
ing city of Nablous, the traveller stiil stops at “ Jacob’s well,” 
where the Saviour rested himself while the disciples went 
to buy bread in the adjacent towns. There is to be sure no 
water, though the earth is moist at the bottom, and with a 
little pains the spring would flow again; but it is still “ very 
deep,” still bears the name of “Jacob,” still shows the labor 
bestowed upon its excavation in a subterranean chamber, 
and still looks down a fertile valley upon a tomb which bears 
among both Mussulmen and Jews the name of “ Joseph.” As 
you enter Nazareth from the East, a fountain is introduced 
to your notice, bearing the name of the mother of the Lord; 
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and all tradition agrees that here she, whose spirit seems to 
have breathed something of its own gentleness into the Naz- 
arene women of our day, came to draw water of old. Here 
no doubt she exchanged friendly salutations with her neigh- 
bors, as is the custom of the females to-day—wondered over 
the unfolding character of her son, repeated his strange say- 
ings, and silently invoked help of heaven in her maternal 
duty. The “pools of Solomon” still are to be seen near Beth- 
lehem ; and the aqueduct which he built yet carries water 
from that village across the intervening valley to Mount 
Moriah, supplying, as it is said, the pool of Siloam, where 
water flows abundantly, not only for the simple domestic 
wants of the people, but to irrigate the gardens which lie be- H 
neath upon the sunny slope of the valley of Jehoshaphat. ' 
“ Kedron,” to be sure, has ceased. Nearly all the books say 
that it flows in the rainy season; but our visit was made dur- 
ing the wet months, and in the midst of frequent rains; still 
there was no sign of a brook in any part of its route, from the 
walls of the city to the Dead Sea. In extraordinary rains, 
however, a rivulet may make its appearance in this very 
deep gorge, but not enough surely to entitle “the brook Ke- 
dron” to the place it occupies in books of description and 
poetry. 

The “ brook Kishon,” on the other hand, has so increased 
its flood, as often to prove dangerous to travellers. It takes 
its rise near Mount Tabor, and empties into the Mediter- 
ranean, near Mount Carmel ; and though in the dry season of 
summer a very small affair, the party which followed ours 
had some difficulty in crossing at the usual ford, and a mu- 
leteer was reported to have been drowned there not long 
after. 

But the principal water-beds of Palestine, the lakes of 
Merom and Galilee, the Jordan, and the Dead Sea, are essen- 
tially what they were; and modern, especially American 
science, has done so much to secure a correct knowledge of 
them, that our people ought to be possessed of all the facts about 
a region so long occupied by fiction and fable. American 
missionaries have furnished the best accounts of the origin, 
and the American Expedition, under Lieut. Lynch, the best 
of the course of the Jordan; and we will blend what our 
limits will permit of these reports with such poor thoughts as 
were suggested on the spot. 

The source of the Jordan is nearly forty miles North of the 
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sea of Galilee, and twenty miles above Cwsarea Philippi, 
where the fountain-head has been generally placed. 

It lies, says Rev. Mr. Thompson, “ nearly N. W. from the 
town (Hasbeiya), and boils upon the bottom of a shallow pool 
some eight or ten rods in circumference. It at once, even in 
this season, forms a considerable stream. It meanders for 
the first three miles through a narrow but highly cultivated 
valley—then sinks rapidly down a gorge of dark basalt for 
about six miles, when it reaches the level of the great vol- 
eanic plain, extending to the marsh above the Huleh. Thus 
far the direction is nearly South; but it now bears a little 
Westward, and in eight or ten miles enters the Lake Huleh 
(Merom), not far from its N. W. corner.” 

The “waters of Merom” are in summer nothing but a 
reedy marsh, one of the largest anywhere known. The Arabs 
pasture their wretched cattle on the Northern part, but the 
Southern is, even in the driest season, an impassable swamp : 
in winter the water is sweet and clear; wild fowl sport upon 
it; water-plants fringe its banks, and numerous flocks of 
goats and sheep gather at times around. Nearly ten miles 
below Merom is the sea of Galilee, now known generally, 
and appropriately, as the “ Lake of Tiberias.” The only ob- 
ject between the two waters is an exceedingly ancient stone 
bridge, in very good repair, bearing with everybody the name 
of “Sons of Jacob,” as upon his return from Mesopotamia 
the patriarch was believed to have crossed the Jordan at this 
spot. 

The “ Lake of Tiberias” is a perfect contrast to the Dead 
Sea, because of its surpassing loveliness. Beautifully-rounded 
hills, clothed ia exquisite verdure, shut it in; the clear waters 
glitter like silver in the sunbeam. The snowy summit of 
Hermon gleams away to the North; the battlemented city of 
Tiberias, at a distance, lends enchantment to the view. By 
moonlight the scene is quite as beautiful; besides those asso- 
ciations which throng the heart and hush the voice—that lift 
up the silent prayer, and make one feel, for the time, that 
he has lived long enough on earth. 

It is very singular that the most recent Jewish work upon 
Palestine, that by Rabbi Schwartz, countenanced by the best 
scholars of his people, should so entirely misrepresent this 
neighborhood, as it does also some other parts of Palestine. 
According to him, “ one sees constantly an active intercourse 
carried on through means of small vessels, in which the inhabi- 
tants of the opposite side of the Jordan bring wood and other 
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articles for sale to Tiberias,” p. 46. This is pure fancy-work ; 
they might do it if there were inhabitants, and if there were 
boats. But, except the roving Bedouin, there seemed to be 
no people on the Eastern side of the Lake—nothing indeed 
but silence and desolation; and no boat is to be found on the 
still waters since the “ Exploring Expedition” purchased the 
last, which was afterwards abandoned on the Jordan, and is a 
total wreck before this time. Neither do the inhabitants of 
this once proud city need wood, as their climate is exceed- 
ingly warm, and a little charcoal is the usual article for 
lighting the pipe or boiling the coffee. 

The Lake is now found to fill a concave basin about one 
hundred and sixty-five feet of greatest depth—is about twelve 
miles long, and five broad; delicious fish of five varieties 
abound, and it is still subject to violent squalls, as in the Sa- 
viour’s time. Nothing has changed, save that silence and 
desolation has crept over the once busy scene-—a desert suc- 
ceeded to a continued cluster of villages and towns—the de- 
solating despotism of thieving Arab and lazy Turk, to the 
comparative protection of the Roman Empire. Tiberias, to 
be sure, has been greatly injured by earthquakes; the last 
one, in January, 1837, completely levelled part of the city 
walls, filled up some of the streets with ruins, and by its des- 
truction of life, gave the poor people a warning which they 
are not disposed to take. But the other places along the 
shore, Chorazin, Bethsaida, Capernaum, &c., are entirely gone. 
The site of some of them is greatly in dispute; half a dozen 
houses mark the location of Magdala, which recent travellers 
have fancied to be Capernaum ; but, Tiberias is the only town 
worth naming; and that, though handsome enough when 
seen from the hill-tops, is a mass of poverty, filth, disease, 
Jewish fanaticism, and melancholy ruin. It is one of the four 
Holy cities, Hebron, Jerusalem, Safet, Tiberias; and thousands 
of exceedingly wretched European Jews, who come here to 
die, are stripped by the government of nearly everything they 
possess, and, through indolence, destitution, uncleanness, the 
debility and disease of the fevered atmosphere and natural 
depression of spirits, no doubt die soon. We had taken pains 
to see the Jews in various countries, and had wondered every- 
where at the miserable quarters into which they are crowd- 
ed, the ancient rags in which they pretend to clothe them- 
selves, and the wo-bezgone visages, which tell loudly enough 
how the iron of oppression has entered their souls. But, in 
Palestine, there is still a lower depth which these forlorn 
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wretches have reached—more rags, filth, sickness, and des- 
pair. The cities they most frequent are especially disgusting ; 
the quarters given up for their abodes are amazingly un- 
comely ard uncomfortable. It accounts a little for the differ- 
ent views given by travellers of the same place, that Jeru- 
salem, for instance, in the Christian portion, is as clean and 
well paved, as it is disgusting and impassable in the Jewish. 
Only at Damascus do the Jews seem to live and flourish, de- 
corate their persons gaily, fare sumptuously, occupy houses 
gorgeous as an oriental dream, and amass fortunes in the 
eyes of all men, with none to molest or make them afraid. 

The Jordan was never thoroughly known until the laborious, 
successful, and really noble Expedition, permitted rather than 
patronized, by our government. A British lieutenant indeed 
had attempted it; but his untimely death deprived the public 
of any benefit from his sufferings. Lieut. Lynch did his work 
so thoroughly, that it need not be done again; having an- 
swered the most interesting questions, sometimes indeed in a 
very unexpected manner. 

As the Dead Sea has been reported to lie more than one 
thousand feet below the sea of Tiberias, the distance be- 
tween these two expansions of the Jordan being but sixty 
miles, and no rumor existing of any great falls, it was sup- 
posed that some serious mistake had been made in the reckon- 
ings. The American party settled this matter quite satisfac- 
torily. The distance between the one “Sea” and the other 
is really only sixty miles, but the Jordan makes two hundred 
of it by its perpetual windings; and though it has no cata- 
racts, it has continual rapids, so that a wooden boat cou!d not 
live upon the uneasy stream, and the one purchased at Ti- 
berias had to be abandoned, because of its shattered condi- 
tion. The Jordan is in fact a headlong mountain torrent, 
rushing sometimes twelve knots an hour, changing its winter 
depth of twelve feet into a summer shallow of sometimes less 
than three. The plain, through which this winding stream 
hurls itself down with such rapidity that bathers are every 
year washed away and drowned, called “the Ghor,” is gen- 
erally treeless, barren, and cheerless. Some naked and lofty 
mountains border the sides, and add to the desolate air, and 
frequently one bank is lined with an impenetrable jungle of 
canes, willows, tamarisks, and oleanders. The same romance 
writer, who enlarges upon the busy boating of Galilee, finds 
here delicious arbors, vocal with melody, gay with rainbow 
hues, “as if laid out for a pleasure-garden by the hand of 
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man.” It is unaccountable that a person could have lived 
many years in Jerusalem, and written thus of a region only 
twenty miles distant. The immediate banks, where the 
“swellings” of the Jordan still take place, not enough, how- 
ever, to be called an overflow, and very little like the inun- 
dations of Egypt, are an inaccessible wilderness; at the time 
of our visit still moist to the feet, destitute of bird or flower, 
and resolutely forbidding any entrance. Back of this fringe 
of a Mississippi-wildness, comes the wide plain, exceedingly 
productive where it is watered, und unspeakably dreary where 
it is not. 

The Dead Sea voyage was not so entirely one of discovery 
as the descent of the Jordan, by Lieutenant Lynch. Lieut. 
Molyneux, whose idea was formed at the same time with that 
of a kindred officer of another service in the other hemisphere, 
had made the exploration, and almost immediately died from 
exhaustion. But many facts of interest are now for the first 
time the property of the public. By an examination made of 
the waters after his return, our officer discovered that no 
vestige of animal matter existed in this singular lake ; though 
wild ducks are sometimes seen floating upon its molten sea, 
and fish are often brought down by the Jordan, and there is 
nothing to prevent creatures from flying across if they 
would. 

The different reports made by different travellers regarding 
the density, sliminess, and taste of the waters, are readily ex- 
plained by the vast change which the sea undergoes from 
winter to summer. When the Jordan pours in its fullest 
flood, and evaporation is very slight, of course its peculiarities 
are greatly diminished ; and again, in the latter part of sum- 
mer, when the supply of fresh water is so small, and the ac- 
tion of the sun so intense in this stony furnace, the strongest 
language which has been employed could hardly be accused 
of exaggeration. Even in the winter the waters were more 
unpleasant than any liquid medicine which I remember, and a 
book dropped in accidentally never afterwards became dry. 
The metal boats of the American Expedition were kept con- 
stantly polished, and were very much worn by these leaden 
waves, whose roll in a storm seemed like the stroke of 
heavy hammers. In bathing it is almost impossible to keep 
the feet down, because of the uncommon buoyancy of the 
water, and horses frequently roll over when they attempt to 
bathe, and are not a little troubled by the unusual condition 
of things. An oily, prickly, burning and very disagreeable 
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sensation is experienced for some time after bathing; but the 
water itself has no smell, and the sulphurous odor, more or 
less perceptible according to the season, comes from “ springs 
and marshes along the shore.” Even in the coldest weather 
the air in this sunken caldron is hot and suffocating. Tra- 
vellers feel feverish and feeble ; “the figure assumes a drop- 
sical appearance; the slightest scratch festers;” and the 
American sailors “complained bitterly of the irritation of the 
sores whenever the acrid water of the sea touched them.” 

But the most noteworthy fact of this body of water, Hum- 
boldt declares to be without a parellel in the known world; 
the sea itself is more than a thousand feet lower than the 
Mediterranean, and must therefore be the lowest sheet of the 
kind in the world; but, strange to say, the Northern half is 
sunken nearly thirteen hundred below the Southern portion, 
and upon examination discloses a ravine running from North 
to South in continuation of the Jordan—proving that the 
river once ran through this channel, but by some monstrous 
submersion of land is now arrested, and spread out in this 
molten bed. The Southern part is supposed to have been the 
seat of the guilty cities of the plain; but, if so, these sinks of 
hopeless sins were far less extensive and less splendid than is 
commonly supposed. The figure of the sea is more uniform 
than is generally represented, and its dimensions are about 
forty miles by nine. 

Infidels have scouted the idea that so small a country as 
Judea could ever contain the large numbers given in our sa- 
cred books; and, at first sight, the extreme barrenness, the 
stony fields, the verdureless mountains, and frequent deserts, 
which makes so gloomy an impression on the modern travel- 
ler, confirm this impression. But, on looking a little closer, 
many a barren hill-side gives evidence of the terraces which 
yielded abundant harvests, suchas are now obtained by the same 
laborious husbandry along the Rhine; and the wine which 
the traveller tastes upon Mt Lebanon is as delicious as any- 
thing which Italy can produce. The floods of rain, recurring 
every winter, have evidently washed away some of the best 
soil, and lett some of the “ Wadies” or valleys masses of loose 
stone, like a newly-laid Macadamized road; and many a hill- 
side, like that of Chorazin, is mourning over its modern naked- 
ness and sterility. We know, by unnumbered, incidental, 
and local allusions in the Scriptures, that it could, not have 
been so always; that the Land of Promise was blooming as 
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that what the Prophets predicted would become a desert, was 
once a garden; and that the land “flowing with milk and 
honey” deserved the admiring love of the ancient Jew. So 
that present appearances, the very results foretold by the sa- 
cred writings, must not be turned against those very books 
which give us at once the picture of Judea as it was, in their 
historical parts, and Judea as it is, in their fearful and threat- 
ening prophecies. 

There is another fact for which no one but the traveller can 
make due allowance; the simplicity of Syrian life would per- 
mit a much more crowded population than the luxury of oc- 
cidental habits. The native hardly ever consumes animal 
food—a few easily-raised vegetables suflice for his frugal 
table; all his wants are equally limited. His clothing is un- 
changed from the time it is put on till it is worn out, which 
explains the injunction of Moses to return at nightfall the 
garment taken in pledge, so that the poor might sleep com- 
fortably in his usual raiment. A single room, with a mat for 
the night, two earthen jars, and a cup, to answer as an oil 
lamp—a fashion of life quite as simple as that of the crowded 
masses in China—seems all that the people at large desire. 
And, to estimate the amount of such a population, according 
to the number of square acres required to sustain either Eng- 
lishmen or Americans, is very absurd, as well as unjust. No 
hot country requires so much animal food, nor of course such a 
waste of pasturage, as a colder clime. The Orientals are 
wonderfully abstinent, and probably have been so for ages ; 
all their customs, all their necessities, are such as to require 
the smallest conceivable area for subsistence. For a large 
part of the year a bountiful Nature almost saves them the 
trouble of any effort; crop after crop can be drawn in the 
same year from the same soil. In Mesopotamia travellers 
even assure us that eight crops of clover have been taken 
from one field within the year. Abating this account even 
one-half, the folly is made equally manifest of our pretending 
to judge the life-sustaining capacities of Palestine, either by 
that of New England, or of the present Holy Land. 

No words can adequately portray the gloomy deserts which 
mock the Syrian traveller wherever he turns, and throw him 
back whoily upon his recollections of the past. The present 
population is given at three millions ; no one would suspect half 
that number. Wide tracts are now utterly deserted ; villages 
have changed to graveyards; the land mourneth because of 
its desolation. DBethphage and Capernaum, Chorazin and 
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Bethsaida, Pella and Gadara, and many a place of note since 
the Scripture times, have wholly passed away. The best in- 
habited towns, like Nazareth, are little better than villages ; 
and many a village, like Bethany, has but a handful of popu- 
lation whose existence an epidemic, a war, or an Arab as- 
sault might speedily terminate. 

It is neither pleasant, easy, nor healthful, to visit Palestine. 
Through the whole land there is neither road nor carriage of 
any kind; the resting-places at night are execrable ; the food 
poor, and, compared with Egypt, dear; the climate too sultry 
anywhere near summer for comfort or well-being, and too 
rainy all the rest of the year. And no one can tell, who has 
not tried, what it is to ride day after day through a Syrian 
storm; your whole person exposed to the incessant rain, or, 
upon the mountains, continual snow ; your baggage as wet as 
yourself; no fire-place comforts for getting dry at night; no 
generous hospitality, save at the Convents; no sufficient, re- 
gular, and satisfying meals; and no escape from vermin any- 
where. The necessary expenses are not large—the necessary 
dangers are nothing. A half dollar is the lowest rate at which 
you hire a horse for the day, and one is required for your bag- 
gage, and another for yourself; the groom who takes charge 
of them expecting nothing but a slight fee when the journey 
is finished. Whenever you are sheltered by the Friars, each tra 
veller is accustomed on parting to present a dollar for his day’s 
accommodation, which is never demanded, but always expect- 
ed, as the brotherhood are really poor at present, and they 
provide this charity for your good, not their own; this, toge- 
ther with the very little food he can buy, and the varying sum 
which he has promised to his interpreter, make the expenses 
of the European pilgrim, at the lowest calculation, about three 
dollars a-day; and, if he is so foolish as te hire an escort, or if 
he submits to the extortionate ery for * bucksheest,” which 
salutes him at every place and on every occasion, there is no 
telling how much he will pay, nor what trouble he will cause 
for those who come after him. 

And, except the thieving Arabs, the country is safe enough. 
Almost every one travels armed—even the peasant to his 
fields ; but weapons are not necessary, as we found from ex- 
perience; and Rey. Mr. Barnard, of the Damascus mission, 
has been accustomed to go from Dan to Beersheba with no 
attendant except his own horse, and no weapon larger than 
a horsewhip, and never suffered any rudeness except during 
a cholera-panic, and then at a single inhospitable village. 
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But, as you cannot leave many of the cities of Europe with- 
out paying a severe toll to the American Consul, so it is not 
possible to visit the Dead Sea or Petra, and not pay tribute to 
the Bedouin-masters of the soil. This sum, however, is all 
settled beforehand; and it guarantees the visitor from all 
other spoliation; the Sheik, to whom it is paid, bestowing 
some hospitality, and serving, if necessary, as your guide. 
The ancient custom prevails too with the Arab, that, after 
you have tasted his Mocha, you ¢re his brother, and any man 
who harms you does it at his peril; the whole tribe is spread 
around you as a watchful, almost invisible, Providence, for 
your protection and relief. What you agree to give as en- 
trance-money he receives as a merchant does the payment 
for his goods; and, like the merchant, he would feel insulted 
by any present of money for the night’s shelter, the dish of 
vegetable dainties, the coffee, or the tobacco. Very timid 
travellers should keep away from a country so unlike their 
own; where the rivers are without bridge, and the mountain 
paths without any protecting wall; where the day is spent 
amongst people who cannot understand a word of any Euro- 
pean tongue, and the night amongst a troop of strangers upon 
an earth-floor, no fastening closing the door of your room, and 
no person whatever watching over the baggage. Thanks too 
to the labor and care, the skill and energy, of our country- 
men—a complete understanding of this country may be ob- 
tained now without leaving one’s fireside; the invaluable 
Looks by Kitto, the accurate researches of Robinson, the suc- 


cessful labors of Lynch, the elegant drawing-room work of 


Wainwright, leave very little to be desired in this department. 

We propose to speak as briefly as possible of the principal 
objects of interest to the Christian traveller in Palestine—not 
of everything to which the credulity of the empress Helena 
gave “a local habitation and a name,” but of those spots and 
places about which there is a growing feeling of certainty. 
‘There have been tides of opinion in these matters ; the earliest 
travellers believed every thing they were told with the ready 
credulity of children ; but this flood of feeling ebbed at last, 
and those came who scoffed equally at Jewish and Christian 
tradition; in recent times, a wise discrimination seems to be 
getting into vogue, and our own countrymen are taking the 
lead in separating the wheat from the chaff, in local legends ; 
the Protestant inquirers, it is said, show more devotion, and a 
greater readiness to believe than the Catholic ; not, of course, 
than the Catholic devotee, for he takes everything as he is told, 
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and manifests equal reverence at the chapel of the Ascension, 
where Jesus could not possibly have been taken up into Hea- 
ven, and at the Gethsemane garden, where He is almost certain 

to have “ watched unto prayer.” 
And, first of all, Bethlehem, with its grotto of the Nativity, 
5 has a shadow of its ancient beauty, for the hill-slope on which 
. it stands looks down on fertile gardens, and an interesting 
, plain, containing, it is believed, the veritable tomb of Rachel, 
and revered as such by Moslem, Christian, and Jew. Unques- 
tionably this is the ancient town, though its name is now 
changed from “ House of Bread” to “House of Flesh ;” the 
only doubt is about the precise spot selected for the birth of 
the Saviour. It is shown by the Franciscans under a Latin 
convent and church, erected by St. Helena, on the verge of the 
village, towards Jerusalem, not “a distance from the town” as 
Robinson asserts,* but in the very position which it ought to 
occupy to correspond exactly with the evangelical narrative. 
Jts position on that border of the half-ruined, poverty-strick- 
en village, which lies toward the Holy City, and on its eastern 
verge, agrees admirably with what we should expect ; there, 
the tradition goes back to the middle of the second century, 
certainly very near the fountain-head ; and, though, one is a 
little disturbed by finding so many historical spots under 
ground, this was a stable, not adwelling-place ; and such cay- 
erns are employed for cattle still,and no doubt were so at that 
day. So that, what seems to be Dr. Robinson’s principal 
reason for rejecting the tradition, its being subterranean, will 
answer the faith of most persons. A silver star formerly 
marked the place of the Nativity, of course, by merest conjec- 
ture ; but that, as well as the pretended manger, have been 
taken away. Having changed masters so often, and been sub- 
ject to every kind of injury and spoliation, having been held 
for long years by the haters of our faith, sometimes by the 
| scornful Mussulman, sometimes the spiteful Jew, every small 
remembrance that could be destroyed throughout the land, has 
been broken or stolen, and what we now see is occasionally 
of very recent date. Jerome’s study, the spot where he trans- 
y lated the Scriptures, and his final resting-place, are shown, 
and correctly no doubt. The principal support of the people 
is the manutacture of beads, rosaries, and crosses of olive or 
| pearl, for pilgrims; and they are exceedingly poor by reason 
| of the spoliation practised by Arab or Turk, the one taking 
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away their money before they have got it, by destroying 
their fields; the other as soon as it is gotten. 

Nazareth contains no cne spot on which the intelligent travel- 
ler can confidently rely for its being what it is named. The 
“ Fountain of Mary,” a little east of the village, was no doubt in 
existence as a well or water-basin eighteen centuries ago, and 
is fed by a small aqueduct. The Virgin’s house, which is 
said to have stood where the principal Latin church now is, 
had the honor, according to the legend, of being transported 
through the air to Lorette to escape the pollution of Moslem 
hands. The grottos, shown underneath the main altar of 
this small, but solemn Chapel, are not at all likely to have 
been the abode of the Holy Family. Those rooms are more 
numerous and larger than a poor family would need, and 
while these stony caverns might have been very profitably 
used as a stable or mill, they could not have been a desirable 
residence save in the sultriest months of summer. More than 
that, there is little doubt that Nazareth has somewhat changed 
its position; and, this spot was selected, 1 have no doubt, at 
first, to gratify such Pilgrims as demanded some altar of 
prayer more intimately associated with the Blessed Master. 

One of those western bluffs whici rise immediately out of 
this village, was no doubt the spot where our Saviour was 
hurried by the bigoted mob from the Synagogue, to be cast 
down headlong; which it was, we cannot pretend to know, 
but, the tradition which selects the Mount of Precipitation, at 
two miles’ distance, does not match well with the account 
given in the fourth chapter of Luke; and, if the village were 
composed then as now, and it probably was, of narrow, wind- 
ing, confused Janes, the Saviour’s escape from his enemies’ 
hands is very readily explained. The “ workshop of Joseph,” 
where a little chapel now stands, and the “ house where the 
Saviour gave a supper to his friends” before and after his 
resurrection, are of course without any evidence, exiernal or 
internal, in their behalf. 

Capernaum, “the city” of the Saviour, as well as Beth- 
phage, Bethsaida, Chorazin, Gadara, Pella, &c., have so en- 
tirely vanished, that travellers are not agreed as to the spots 
they occupied, and local tradition does not, for the most part, 
offer any support. 

The dilapidated, though once elegant Tiberias, the only town 
remaining in the neighborhood of the lake which now bears 
its name exclusively, contains a Chapel, marking the spot 
where the miraculous draught of fishes took place—a long 
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arched room of great age, but not of the antiquity it claims, 
as some keen American eyes discovered that the stones of its 
wall had come from some older building; the celebrated trav- 
ellers Irby and Mangles found an inverted Arabic inscription 
upon part of the arch; and, as the original town extended far 
to the South, where now are some of the most numerous and 
beautiful fragments of architecture of all Syria, no certainty 
can attach to any particular spot designated by tradition. 

Bethany, the next thing in interest, as connected with the 
Saviour’s history, is a very small and poor place at present, 
occupied by some thirty families, amongst whom the original 
name seems to have disappeared in “ Erzereer,” or, as Robin- 
son gives it, “el-Aziriych.”. The tomb of Lazarus is still 
shown by the monks in a natural cave, having a dark cham- 
ber, nine feet square, entered by a flight of twenty-seven steps, 
and then an inner chamber, eight by nine, entered by a pas- 
sage cut in the rock, and three more steps of descent. There 
is nothing against this location, though it is nearer the village 
than the real tomb was in the Saviour’s time; but we are 
continually struck by the change of site in the Syrian towns, 
and by their movement towards the scene of any sacred event, 
the direction which they would naturally enough be expected 
to take. The great wonder remains, to find any event in 
sacred history, for which the monks have not assigned a place, 
and repeated their affirmation for so many centuries, as now 
to believe it heartily themselves. When they do not shock 
probability, and violate the Scripture-history, Christian visit- 
ers in general are inclined to bestow faith; having come to 
the land in most cases to believe, rather than doubt; to 
quicken devotion, rather than pursue critical investigations. 
Lord Nugent’s little work upon this country appears to us to 
censure Prof. Robinson very justly for avoiding the Friars, and 
discrediting their information, as a principle,* while the poor 
stories of the native Arabs were eagerly accepted, and, as 
often as possible, credited. 

The crowd of legendary designations become more embar- 
rassing at Jerusalem than any where else; and it is a painful 
day which one passes in the hands of his Latin Catholic guide, 
who completely overwhelms him with contradictions, absurd- 
ities, and puerile superstitions, It is almost refreshing to take 
up a book like Schwartz’s, and find that there are people, liv- 
ing most of their days in Jerusalem, who never hear a lisp of 
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“the stone where Lazarus sat,” the “ house which Dives lived 
in,” and the arched window where Barabbas and Jesus were 
exhibited, side by side, to the maddened multitude. But, 
throwing aside what is actually incredible, there remains to us 
very, very much. 

Near the entrance to the ancient Temple-court is part of 
the pool of Bethes¢da—an excavation lined with cement, to 
hold water, even now seventy-five feet deep, one hundred and 
thirty long, and three hundred and sixty bread; though the 
arches at the farther end, reminding one of the ancient porches, 
and called such by the Franciscans, show how the city, build- 
ings, and streets have covered over muchof the ancient reser- 
voir. The position of this pool, just within the ancient sheep- 
gate, and so handy to the temple, the uniform tradition from 
an unknown period, and the walls so entirely unlike those of 
any ordinary edifice, consisting of small stones covered with 
plaster, unite in determining its character. Dr. Robinson re- 
gards it only as an ancient fosse for the protection of tle for- 
tress Antonia, but this can hardly be; such an extended, 
strongly-built ditch would have found mention long ago; 
neither is its appearance at all that of a military work, nor is 
there any other place which can be assigued with any proba- 
bility to the “ House of Mercy.” For two centuries there has 
been no water here, but earth and rubbish have been collect- 
ing, and a few trees and plants grow in a sort of garden. 

The site of Solomon’s Temple, it is well known, is occupied 
by the Mosque of Omar, a place only second among the Mo- 
hammedans to Mecca itself. The present area is thought to 
correspond with the ancient one; the great mosque occupies 
the place of Solomon’s “ Holy of Holies;” the remarkable 
rock rising up under its dome is part of the original founda- 
tion; the arches at the S. E. angle are those erected by Herod, 
and possibly enough some of the ancient treasures of the He- 
brew temple my be found buried in unvisited caverns be- 
neath. The day cannot be far distant when these jealously 
guarded precincis will be opened freely to European visiters, 
as are the Egyptian mosques at present. Had Jbrahim Pasha 
been allowed to hold the couutry, upon which he conferred so 
many privileges, making it as safe as it had been dangerous 
before, this boon would have been granted upon application 
from the governments of Christendom. 

The central point in all Palestine to the Catholic believer is 
the Holy Sepulchre and Calvary. It seems as if the monks 
wished to see how far credulity could go by choosing a spot 
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close by the rich man’s new tomb, near to some of the best 
houses in Jerusalem, indeed, within the heart of the city, for 
the place of a cruel and infamous punishment. It is not in the 
least improbable, and Protestant opinion inclines at present to 
accept that part of the tradition, that the memory of the place 
of burial might have been handed down until the first building 
markedit so that no difficulty could afterwards be felt regard- 
ing the most interesting spot in a Christian’s faith. There 
was very likely to have been a garden hereabouts in old times ; 
and, in the native rock beneath, a grotto, enlarged into a fam- 
ily tomb, divided into chambers like those seen around the 
city to-day ; with stone doors s® heavy that a woman might 
not open them; apartments wiihin apartments, so that one 
observer might see a single person in shining garments, and 
another two such beings, by looking farther within. ‘There is 
a growing acknowledgment of the Sepulchre of the Saviour as 
belonging somewhere among these excavations; but, the pre- 
tence of finding the true cross here, the fissure in the rock, and 
the other baseless legends are painful to one’s feelings, because 
so intrinsically absurd, and disturb the confidence you begin 
to feel in the place, by recalling similar popish frauds in other 
places. Dr. Robinson appears to have hardly glaneed at any 
of the numerous objects so singularly crowded together in 
“Santa Sepulchre.” We trust that in his present examina- 
tion of the couatry, he may not only overleap the narrow lim- 
its which circumstances imposed upon his former journey, but 
that with the same admirable accuracy, tireless perseverance, 
an patient ingenuity as the “ Researches” exhibit, he may 
unite the old Roman doctrine, “ fas est ab horte doceri,” and 
consent to learn something even from poor friars. For our 
own part, having been freely admitted to all parts of the Syrian 
convents, and enjoyed the freest intercourse with the brethren, 
having inspected their larders day after day, lounged in their 
cells, and worshiped at their private altars, while we respect 
and admire the higher intelligence, and more useful labors of 
our excellent American Missionaries, we remember with a 
gratitude sometimes rising to awe, the perils, sacrifices, and 
sufferings of the Franciscan brethrea of “ Santa Terra.” Far- 
ing poorer than our criminals, they seemed always contented ; 
cheered by no signs of promise, they never appeared discour- 
aged ; depressed by poverty, they still keep open doors, as of 
old ; worn down by debility and disease, they think not of de- 
serting their posts; refreshed, strengthened, blessed by their 
gracious hospitality, almost the only hospitality which the 
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wide world offers to the traveller now, it is well to bear them 
in kind remembrance, and speak of their many virtues with 
due appreciation and sincere respect. 

W.. 


THE STREAMLET. 


The streamlet still rolls on 
And breathes its musie forth, 
Or storm, or sunshine come, 
Or night, or noon, or morn, 
Still it graceful flows, 
And wreathed wiles, 
And dimpled smiles 
Its wavelets_bright adorn. 


And now it wanders ‘mong 
Sweet-scented flowers, and through 
Soft, grassy, verdant lawns ; 
Now dashes madly down 
Bold and rocky steeps, 
And roars and foams, 
Still onward roams, 
And wendeth to its bourne. 


Now strays its banks beyond 
And forms a mirror fair, 
Where morn and evening shades, 
And glowing noon-tide rays ; 
Light from beaming stars, 
And moonlight sweet 
The lakelet greet. 
As oer the mead it strays. 


Spring flowers its waters lave, 
And summer dews its breast ; 
The winds around it moan 
In melancholy Fall ; 
Birds their haunts depart— 
Their carols gone. 
The streamlet lorn 
In icy winter's pall, 


Still babbles on below, 
And smiles beneath its shroud ; 
Or goes to mingle, aye, 

In all pervading tide, 
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Grand old Ocean’s waste ; 
Thence up on high, 


And in the sky, 


Beams bright through arches wide. 


Delights, ‘mid gentle showers, 
The young and gay, as it gleams 
In Southern summer's hues, 
And Heaven's promised ray ; 
Tints more rare it wears 
Than ever below, 
On wave or snow, 
*Neath glowing sunrise lay. 


Shall spring-flowers come and go, 
Along the sunlit stream, 
And manhood know no more 


Its youth bright-springing morn ? 


Passed for aye before, 
It waves adown, 
A shining crown, 
In brilliant gleamings worn. 


Yea, come it shall again 
Enwreathed in locks of light, 
Enrobed in promises, 
And hopes expanded blown ; 
All its garlands fair 
Shall blush in light, 
As on our sight 
Faint opes Eternal morn. 


Herein is beauteous youth 
From old immortal styled— 
To its high promise true, 
Not quite deserts us ere, 
Stands the border on 
Which ever the bright 
Celestial light 
From transient day-dawn here, 


Divides, as passing night 
Bedims the radiant sun, 
Or murky clouds obscure. 
And when that bourne is past, 
Clouds and mists no more 
Shall interpose— 
Nor humid bows 
Span o’er and flit as fast. 
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Then youth, as bridegroom meet, 
Receives his weary bride 
In snow-white robe and crown, 
Her toilsome journey done ; 
Flowers perennial blow, 
And know no Fall, 
Or darksome pall— 
Immortal life begun. 


And as the streamlet lost 
Its waves in Ocean’s tide, 
To be exhaled on high , 
In gold and crimson light, 
Soul shall soar away, 
And triumph high 
In yonder sky 
*Mid dazzling splendors bright. 


LEVANA; OR, THE DOCTRINE OF EDUCATION.* 


Cuitpuoop is ever rich in promise. We smile with inward 
satisfaction as we bend to gather from this tender age indica- 
tions of future usefulness. We are filled with the liveliest 
hopes—catching something of the buoyancy and freshness of 
that youthful period—as, mingling in their sports, we contem- 
plate their genial and joyous natures. Here humanity is 
starting anew, and with rich endowments of health and inno- 
cence, prepares once more to assert itself amid the lifeless 
forms and contending elements of busy life. 

Every one who has given the subject a moment’s attention, 
must have observed the striking indications of genius in young 
children. They seem truly to possess its most genuine and 
universal characteristics ; so much so, that Coleridge defines 
genius as the “ carrying of the feelings of childhood into ma- 
ture years ;” and Schiller, “remaining true to the ideal of 
routh.” And truly, as we watch their unfettered movements, 
or listen to the spontaneous overflowings of their happy na- 
tures, visions of a better age, of purer virtue, and loftier man- 
hood flit across the mind, filling the heart with hopeful long- 
ings for the fulfilment of its earlier dreams. 


* Levana; or, Tue Docrrine or Epucation. Translated from the German of 
Jean Paut Fr. Ricuter. London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans, 
Paternoster-Row. 1848. pp. 487. 
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And shall we believe all these but deceptive appearances ? 
—that angel faces are revealed to us but in mockery; or that 
all is but a pleasing illusion to lighten maternal cares, and 
cheer parental anxieties with anticipations which satisfy for 
the present, but never can be realized? Or, dare we enter- 
tain the nobler faith, that they are true revelations of a higher 
life, genuine indications of an excellence of nature needing 
only proper culture and development to bear fruit worthy of 
its glorious promise? 

Again, when we call to mind the attainments of past ages 
and nations; the enlarged minds and brilliant wits of the age 
of Elizabeth ; the iron firmness and colossal features of the 
old Roman intellect ; or the more graceful and polished cul- 
ture of the classic Greek,—are we to believe that the children 
of those times were born with superior powers and peculiar 
aptitudes? or, that the spirit of the age and educational in- 
fluences happily uniting with a few of their capabilities and 
latent tendencies, presented the world with these nobler de- 
velopments and larger specimens of our common humanity? 
We are happy to think that the prudent and reflecting will 
here agree with the more youthful and ardent in ascribing 
those virtues and attainments to the operation of peculiarly 
favorable influences and circumstances, acting upon those na- 
tural endowments and susceptibilities interwoven with our 
very existence, and bestowed by the same bounteous Author 
of our being. Indeed, so important is this rich inheritance of 
our birth and earliest years, that our whole after life seems 
but the development of these nascent germs. Hence it is easy 
to see whence Plato derived his idea of pre-existence; since, 
in our highest culture, we seem but travelling back to that 
primeval world of innocence and beauty, whose half-forgotten 
glories still linger within us. 

From what we have said, it will be inferred that we en- 
tertain “ high ideas” of the capabilities of man, and of the in- 
calculable worth of correct and careful culture ; we would not 
disguise it, but seek to set forth the same on all fitting occa- 
sions. We would, if possible, impress every parent and teach- 
er with the priceless value of that which has been committed 
to his charge. Children are the hope of the world. They 
come to us laden with unknown wealth. Every mother should 
feel that all that she has loved or admired in any mere human 
character possibly slumbers upon her arm. And as the an- 
cient Jewish matrons looked with hope to each new-born in- 
fant for the long expected Messiah, so should Christian mothers 
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also regard their offspring as children of promise, destined, if 
properly nurtured, to be shining lights of their time. Every 
teacher should remember that many who have been the honor 
and delight of their age and nation, once presented as few in- 
dications of those virtues and that eminence as those who 
bustle around him. As the patient miner, far from friends and 
home, amid unaccustomed hardships and trials, cheers his 
lonely lot with the recollection of all that he has heard or read 
of the glittering heaps and golden harvests won by others, 
hoping that such fortune may yet be his own, so should the 
teacher trust, that whatever of culture and wisdom, whatever 
of beauty and grace has been imparted to the human soul, 
may be repeated in his own little flock; moreover, that still 
greater wonders, an unknown and unprecedented worth and 
excellence, are only waiting the proper development and fit 
culture of the human faculties; for all that poet has felt, or 
prophet uttered,—all that “ meek-eyed Faith” in her most ecs- 
tatic moments has dared to believe, is doubtless to find its 
abiding home in our regenerated earth. Hitherto Christendom 
has produced little that is worthy of the high doctrine and sub- 
lime mysteries she has received. Shakspeare alone of the 
moderns, is more many-sided than Euripides or Goethe, ischy- 
lus or Milton. 

The noble work of Jean Paut, which we have placed at the 
head of this article, though translated and presented to the 
English public some three years since, is still, we believe, al- 
most wholly unknown to American readers. Offering, there- 
fore, no other apology for discussing a book, not altogether 
fresh from the press, than its singular and unrecognized excel- 
lence, we sall endeavor to present some of the author’s views, 
with rather copious specimens of the fine thoughts of this most 
genial, fantastic, and truly loveable of men—-richly deserving, 
and only to be described by, the epithet bestowed upon him by 
his admiring countrymen—Der E:yzice ! 

Levana differs from most works of the kind which it has 
been our lot to read, in being the farthest possible from a dry 
and formal treatise. It everywhere exhibits a love not only 
for the subject, but (what is much more rare among both 
teachers and writers) the subjects of education, and a practi- 
cal insight into the true secret of all genial and genuine cul- 
ture. It treats particularly of that most important but too 
often neglected department of education—home training. In 
the first part he “ treats at large of the budding—in the se- 
cond and third of the blossoming—season of childhood.” In 
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that first mute period of infantine existence, unconscious in- 
fluences develop and form the little soul, which, acting not on 
the intellectual but sentient and emotional nature, doubtless 
touch the very springs of vitality, and impart a tone to the 
whole after life. Thus“every new educator will effect less 
than his predecessor, as a cireumnavigaior of the globe is 
less influenced by all the nations he has seen, than by his 
nurse. And certainly it is an affecting thought that emotions 
and moods, looks and movements, are but too faithfully da- 
guerreotyped upon this poor little defenceless being——this pas- 
sive recipient of our unworthy impressions. As apropos to 
these remarks, we will quote a few paragraphs from the first 
chapter on the 


IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATION. 


“Tf there were a perfect and all-powerful system of education, and a 
unity of educators with themselves and with one another ; then, since each 
eneration begins the history of the world anew, the immediate, and through 
it the distant future, into which we can now gaze and grasp so little, would 
stand much more fairly in our power. For deeds and books—the means b 
which we have hitherto been able to work upon the world—always find it 
already defined and hardened, and full of people like ourselves; only by 
education can we sow upon a pure, soft soil, the seeds of poison or of honey- 
bearing flowers; and as the gods to the first men, so do we, physical and 
spiritual giants to children, descend to these little ones, and form them to 
be great or small. It is a touching and a mighty thought, that now before 
their educator, the great spirits and teachers of our immediate posterity 
creep, as the sucklings of his milk-store—that he guides future suns, like 
little wandering stars, in his leading-strings. And itis all the more im- 
portant, because he can neither know whether he has before him, to unfold 
to good or evil, a hell-god for humanity, or a protecting and light-giving 
angel ; nor can foresee at what dangerous moment of futurity the magician, 
who, transformed into a little child, now plays before him, will rise up a 
giant. 

* Do you know whether the little boy, who plucks flowers at your side, 
may not one day, from his island Corsica, descend as a war-god into a 
stormy universe, to play with storms and to destroy, or to purify and to sow ¢ 
Would it then be indifferent whether, in educating him, you had been his 
Fénelon, his Cornelia, or his Dubois! For, although you might not be able 
to break or bend the power of genius—the deeper the sea the more precipi- 
tous the coast ; yet in the most important initiatory decade of life, in the first, 
at the opening dawn of all feelings, you might surround and overlay the 
slumbering lion energies with all the tender habits of a gentle heart, and all 
the bands of love. Whether an angel or a devil educate that great genius, 
is of far more importance, than whether a learned doctor or a Charles the 
Simple teach him. ‘ : And, therefore, since, on the one 
hand, you give to posterity, as alms to a beggar, through children ; and, on 
the other, must send these last, like unarmed men, into a hidden period 
whose poisonous gales you know not; so there is nothing more important 
to posterity, than whether you send forth your pupil as the seed-corn of a 
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harvest, or the powder train of a mine, which destroys itself and every- 
thing with it: and nothing is more important to the child, than whether 
you have or have not given him a magic jewel which may preserve and 
conduct him uninjured. 

“Let a child be more holy to you than the present, which consists of 
things and matured men. By means of the child—although with diffi- 
culty—by means of the short lever arm of humanity, you set in motion the 
long one, whose mighty are you can scarcely define in the height and depth 
of time. But there is something else you certainly know—namely, that the 
moral development—which is education, as the intellectual is instruction— 
knows and fears no time nor futurity. In this year give to the child a hea- 
ven with a polar star, which may ever guide him in whatever new countries 
he may afterwards reach.” 


But how happens it, our author next inquires, that more is 
not accomplished by the “ unlimited monarchy” of parents— 
that “children living in this kingdom, without Salic law, and 
in such an overflow of laws and law-givers, that the rulers 
are often more numerous than the ruled, and the governing 
house larger than the governed—having everywhere before 
them cabinet orders and offended majesties, and most rapid 
mandata sine clausula, and behind the glass the exalted sceptre 
of the rod—possessing in their sovereign their bread-master, 
as well as their pain and pleasure-master, and protected 
against him by no foreign power; for mal-treatment of slaves 
is punished in many countries, and even of cattle in England, 
but nowhere of children; that thus absolutely governed, with- 
out opposition party, or anti-ministerial gazette, and without 
representatives—do not issue from this smallest state within 
the state, far better educated than grown-up persons educated 
in the greatest of all educational establishments, the state it- 
self?” which leads to the author’s Iyaucurat.Discourse AT THE 
or, Proor tnar Epucation Errecrs 
Lirtte. This is a humorous and rather forcible presentation 
of the opposite of the previous views. We quote a small por- 
tion as a specimen: 


“But who then educates in nations and ages’—Both! The living time, 
which for twenty or thirty years struggles unceasingly with men through 
actions and opinions, must soon wash away, or cover the precipitate of the 
short school years, in which only one man, and only words taught. The 
century is the spiritual climate uf man, mere education the hot-house and 
forcing-pit, out of which he is taken and planted forever in the other. 

“ The spirit of the nation and of the age decides, and is at once the school- 
master and the school; for it seizes on the pupil to form him with two vig- 
orous hands and powers ; with.the living lesson of action, and its unalter- 
able unity. If, to begin with unity, education must be, like the Testament, 
a continuous endeavor to withdraw the force of interrupting mixtures, then 
nothing builds up so strong as the present, which ceases not for a moment, 
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and eternally repeats itself: and which, with joy and sorrow, with towns 
and books, with friends and enemies: in short, with thousand-handed life 


presses and seizes on us. No teacher of the people continues so uniformly 
one with himselfas the teaching people. . . 
“The second mighty power by which the spirit of the age and people 
teaches and conquers, is the living action. Not the ery, says a Chinese 
author, but the rising of a wild duck impels the flock to follow him in up- 
ward flight. One war fought against a Xerxes infilames the heart quite dif- 
ferently, more purely and more strongly than the perusal of it three times, 
in Cornelius, Plutarch, and Heroditus; for this last, along with the whole 
teaching of school phrases, is merely an intellectual imitation in cork (a 
phelloplastic, according to Bottiger’s re-translation into the Greek) in order 
easily to represent ancient temples and magnificent buildings in light cork 
orms. Yea, the mere ancestral images of deeds in Plutarch’s Westminster 
Abbey cast the seeds of the Divine Word more deeply into the heart than 
one or a few thousand volumes of sermons full of true pulpit eloquence.” 


The conclusion to which the orator comes is very natural, 
since it is the age and nation that really educate, himself and 
fellow-teachers have little to do but sit quietly in their magis- 
terial chairs, receiving duly the honors and emoluments of their 
office, nor are we at all surprised that he is immediately al- 
lowed to explain himself more at large in an appropriate 
Farewell. Inthis he proceeds to show that his “ predecessor” 
had advanced mere sophisms, which originally, according to 
Leibnitz, signified “exercises in wisdom ;” that, owing to the 
“child-like trust, that imbibing power, without which there 
could be no education and no language, but the child would 
resemble a bird taken too late from the nest, which must 
starve because it will not open its bill,” and to the peculiar ex- 
citability and impressibility of the earlier period, also to the 
wonderfully modifying power which home and friends exert 
upon all influences from without, too much cannot be expect- 
ed or required from a careful and correct training in youth and 
earlier years. 

The next chapter treats of the spirit and principle of educa- 
tion, which, discarding all selfish and utilitarian views, should 
seek to develop the “ideal man,” which every one possesses 
within him, though encased, as it were, in a stony covering, 
“which must be broken from so many of the limbs that the 
rest can liberate themselves.” 

The succeeding chapter, on the Discovery and Appreciation 
of the Individuality of the Ideal Man, insists upon allowing the 
utmost freedom of development, according to the aim and in- 
tention of nature, and contains many other fine thoughts. We 
will cite but a paragraph, in which we think anoble and just 
view of the matter is taken. 
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“Ifa human being is once thrown out of his own individuality into a for- 
eign one, the centre of gravity that held together his whole inner world be- 
comes moveable, and wanders from spot to spot, and one oscillation passes 
into another. In the mean time the teacher has to separate from the indi- 
viduality which he allows to grow, another which he must either bend or 
guide ; the one is that of the head. the other that of the heart. Every in- 
tellectual peculiarity, be it mathematical, artistic, philosophical, is a beat- 
ing heart, which all teaching and gifts only serve as conducting veins to fill 
it with material for working and motion. At this exact point more weight 
may be added to the preponderating weight of natural disposition ; and the 
teacher must not give, in the morning of life, a sleeping draught—say to pecu- 
liar talents for art. The moral nature, however, must be quite differently 
treated ; if that is melody, this is harmony. You must not enfeeble an Euler by 
engrafting on him a Petrarch, nor the latter by the former ; for no intellec- 
lectual power can become too great, and no painter too great a painter. But 
every moral faculty needs to have its boundaries fixed in order to the culti- 
vation of its balancing powers ; and Frederick the Great may take his flute, 
and Napoleon his Ossian. Here, education may, for instance, deliver ser- 
mons on peace to the heroic character, and charge with electric thunder the 
disposition of a Siegwart. So one might—since, with girls, head and heart 
are reciprocal—frequently put a cooking spoon into the hand of the boy of 
genius, and into that of the little cook by birth some aromatic feather from 
the poet's wing. For the rest, let it be a law that, as every faculty is holy, 
none must be weakened in itself, but only have its opposing one aroused ; 
by which means it is added harmoniously to the whole. So, for instance, a 
weakly affectionate heart must not be hardened, but its sense of honor and 
purity must be strengthened; the daring spirit must not be rudely checked 
and made timid, but only taught to be loving and prudent.” 


We will continue our extracts by some thoughts and re- 
marks selected from some chapters on the Spirit of. the Age, 
Religious Education, and Joyousness of Children, preceded bya 
few gleaned from a previous part of the volume. The whole 
work is made up of fraguents, and Richter, of all writers, is 
the most remarkable for throwing out beautifully rounded 
thoughts and touching sentiments, which always tempt us, 
when reviewing him, to make our article a collection of ex- 
tracts. And as we now look over the list we have marked, 
we begin to fear our readers will conclude we have entirely 
yielded on this occasion. But it has done us so much good to 
read the work, that we wish to read it with as many as we 
can; and, besides, if we extract the chief excellences of the 
work for the profit of our readers, the frequency of the quota- 
tions will cease to be accounted a blame. 

“ Donot, like common educators, water the individual branch- 
es, but the roots, and they will moisten and unfold the rest.” 

“The spirit of education is nothing more than an endeavor 
to liberate the ideal human being which lies concealed in 
every child.” 
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“The education of most fathers is but a system of rules to 
keep the child at a respectful distance from them, and to form 
him, more with regard to their quiet than his powers; or, at 
most, under a tornado of wrath, to impart as much meal of in- 
struction as he can seatter. But | would ask men of business 
what education of souls rewards more delightfully and more 
immediately than that of the innocent, who resemble rose- 
wood, which imparts its odor even while being carved and 
shaped. Or what now remains tothe decaying world—among 
so many ruins of what is noblest and ancientest, except chil- 
dren, the pure beings yet unfalsified by the age and the world ? 
Only they, with a higher object than that for which they were 
formerly used, can behold futurity and truth in the magic 
mirror, and with bandaged eyes draw the precious lot from 
the wheel of chance. The words that the father speaks to his 
children in the privacy of home are not heard by the world, 
but, as in whispering galleries, they are clearly heard at the 
end, and by posterity.” 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


“ Religion is now no longer a national, but a household goddess. Our little 
age is a magnifying glass, through which, as is well known, the exalted ap- 

vars flat and level. Since we now send all our children out into a town- 
ike futurity, in which the broken church bells only dully call the populous 
market-place to the silent church, we must, more anxiously than ever, seek 
to give them a house of prayer in the heart, and folded hands, and humility 
before the invisible world, if we believe in a religion and distinguish it from 
morality.” 


“A code of morality only rules bad, unloying souls, in order that they 
may first become better and afterwards good. But the loving contempla- 
tion of the soul's first friend, who abundantly animates those laws, banishes 
not merely the bad thoughts which conquer, but those also which tempt. 
As the eagle flies high above the highest mountains, so does true love above 
struggling duty.” 


“ Where religion is, there both men and beasts, and the whole world are 
loved. Every being is a moving temple of the Infinite. Everything earthly 
purifies and suns itself in the thought of Him; only one earthly thing re- 
mains darkly existent, sin, the true annihilation of the soul; or the un- 
ceasing Tantalus, Satan.” 


“He who brings God with him into the last darkest night cannot know 
what it is to die.” 


“If you do not believe that- religion is the poetry of morality, the lofty, 
nay, the loftiest, style of life, think less of the mystic enthusiasts, who, as 
despisers of the doctrine of happiness, were willing to be damned, if but the 
love of God remained within them, than of Fénelon; could you be purer, 
more steadfast, richer, more self-sacrificing, or more blessed than he, at once 
child, woman, man, and angel ?” 
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“ How then is the child to be led into the new world of religion? Not 
by arguments. Every step of finite knowledge can be reached by learning 
and perseverance ; but the Infinite, which supports the end of those steps, 
can only be seen at a glance, not reached by counting; we arrive there by 
wings not by steps.” 


“ The purest distinction of man from the lower animals is neither reflec- 
tion nor morality ; for sparks at least of these stars shine in the ranks of 
the brute creation ; but religion, which is neither merely opinion nor dispo- 
sition, but the heart of the inner man, and therefore the ground-work of the 
rest. In the middle ages, so dark for other knowledge, religion, like the sky 
at night, hung nearer to the earth, and extended brightly over it: whereas, 
to us, God, like the sun in the day-time, seems only like the keystone of, the 
arch of heaven.” 


“He who possesses religion finds a providence not more truly in the his- 
tory of the world than in his own family history; the rainbow, which hangs 
a glittering circle in the heights of heaven, is also formed by the same sun 
in the dew-drop of a lowly flower. The diffident modesty of present indi- 
viduals who prefer leaving the care of themselves to blind fate, rather than 
to watchful providence, testifies less to unbelief and self-depreciation, than 
to the consciousness of not believing and acting piously.” 


“ The younger a child is, the less let him hear the Unspeakable named, 
who only by a word becomes to him the speakable ; but let him behold his 
symbols. ‘lhe sublime is the temple step of religion, as the stars are of im- 
measurable space. When what is mighty appears in nature—a storm, 
thunder, the starry firmament, death,—then utter the word God before the 
child. A great misfortune, a great blessing, a great crime, a noble action, 
are building-sites for a child’s church. 

“Show every where to the child, as well as on the borders of the holy 
land of religion, devotional and holy sentiments; these pass over, and at last 
unveil for him the object ; just asif you are alarmed he is so too, without 
knowing why. Newton, who uncovered his head when the greatest name 
was uttered, would have been without saying a word, a teacher of religion 
to children.” 


THE JOYOUSNESS OF CHILDREN. 


“ Should they have any thing else? I can endure a melancholy man, but 
not a melancholy child; the former, in whatever slough he may sink, can 
yet raise his eyes either to the kingdom of reason or of hope; but the little 
child is entirely absorbed and weighed down by one black poison drop of the 
present. Think of a child led to a scaffold, think of Cupid in a Dutch cof- 
fin ; or watch a butterfly, after its four wings have been torn off, creeping 
like a worm, and you will feel what I mean.” 


“ Certainly all the sorrows of children are but shortest nights, as their 
joys are but hottest days; and, indeed, both so much so that in the later, 
often clouded and starless, time of life, the matured man only longingly re- 
members his old childhood’s pleasures, while he seems altogether to have for- 
gotten his childhood’s griefs.” 


“Cheerfulness, or joyousness, is the heaven under which every thing but 
poison thrives. But let it not be confounded with enjo yments, every enjoyment, 
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even the refined one of a work of art, gives man a selfish mien, and withdraws 
him from sympathy ; hence it is only a condition of necessity, not of virtue. On 
the contrary, cheerfulness, the opposite of vexation and sadness, is at once 
the ground and flower of virtue and itscrown. Animals can enjoy, but only 
men can be cheerful. The holy father is at the same time called the 
blessed, and God is the all blessed. A morose God is a contradiction, or the 
devil. The stoic philosopher must unite scorn of enjoyment with the = 
servation of cheerfulness. ‘The Christian heaven promises no pleasures, like 
the Turkish, but the clear, pure, infinite ether of heavenly joy, which flows 
from the contemplation of the eternal. The foretaste of heaven—Paradise, 
to which the theologians denied pleasures, but not cheerfulness—sheltered 
innocence.” 


“ Now let us return to the dear children. I do indeed think that eo 
ought to inhabit their Paradise like our first parents, those true first chil- 
dren. But pleasures make no Paradise, they only help to laugh it away. 
Play, that is activity, not pleasures, will keep children cheerful. By pleas- 
ure | understand every first agreeable impression, not only of the taste, but 
also of the ear and the eye: a plaything gives in the first place pleasure by 
looking at it, and only afterwards cheerfulness by using it.” 


“ Cheerfulness—this feeling of an entirely free nature and life, this self- 
enjoyment of the inner-world, not of an outward minute part of the world— 
opens the child to the penetrating all; it receives nature, not loveless and 
defenceless, but loving and armed, and lets all the young powers rise like 
morning beams, and play upon the world and upon itself: and it imparts, 
as moroseness takes away, strength. The early blossoms of gladness are not 
corn-flowers among the seed, but are themselves little young ears of corn.” 


GAMES OF CHILDREN, 


“ That which produces and maintains cheerfulness is nothing but activity. 
The usual games of children, unlike ours, are only the expressions of earn- 
est activity, clothed in lightest wings.” 


“Play is the first poetry of the human being.” 


“ Never forget that the games of children with inanimate playthings are 
s0 important, because for them there are only living things: adoll is as much 
a human being to a child, as a baby is to a woman; and also because to 
them every word is a reality. In beasts the body alone plays, in children 
the mind. Life meets them on every side; they cannot comprehend death, 
or any thing dead; and therefore the happy beings, animating everything, 
surround themselves only with life.” 


“ The second kind of play is the playing of children with children. If 
men are made for men, so are children for children, only much more beau- 
tifully. In their early years children are to one another only the comple- 
tion of their fancy about one plaything : two fancies, like two flames, play 
near and in one another, yet ununited. Moreover, children alone are suf- 
ficiently childlike for children.” 


“Where then can the child show and mature his governing power, his 
resistance, his forgiveness, his generosity, his gentleness, in short, every root 
and blcssom of society, except in freedom among his equals? Teach chil- 
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dren by children! The entrance into their play-room is for them an en- 
trance into the great world.” 


We will next quote a few sentences addressed to parents: 


TO MOTHERS. 


“Tf you once believe that every thing depends on education, what name 
do you deserve, when, precisely as your position is high, you entrust the 
education of your children to persons of lower rank ; and while the chil- 
dren of the middle classes have their parents, those of the higher classes 
have only nurses and maids, as the directors of their path in life ? 


“Tt is true that the sacrifices you make for the world will be little known 
by it—men govern and earn the glory; and the thousand watchful nights 
and sacrifices, by which a mother purchases a hero, or a poet, for the state, 
are forgotten, not once counted; for the mothers themselves do not count 
them ; and so, one century after another. do mothers, unnamed and un- 
thanked, send forth the arrows, the suns, the storm-birds, and the nightin- 


gales of time! But seldom does a Cornelia find a Plutarch, who connects 


her name with the Gracchi.” 


“Twice, however, you will not be forgotten. If you believe in an invisi- 
ble world in which the glad tears of a thankful heart are more valued, and 
shine more brightly, than worldly crowns set round with the petrified tears 
of sorrow; if you believe this, you know your future ! 
educated rightly, your child knows you. Never, never has one forgotten his 
pure, right educating mother. On the blue mountains of our dim childhood, 
towards which we ever turn and look, stand the mothers who marked out to 
us from thence our life: the most blessed age must be forgotten ere we can 
forget the warmest heart.” 


And if you have 


Next comes a chapter on the education of girls: 


“The purer the golden vessel, the more readily is it bent: the higher 
worth of women is sooner lost than that of men.” 


“ Music, vocal and instrumental, is natural to the female mind, and is the 
Orphean lute which leads her uninspired past many siren sounds, and ac- 
companies her with its echo of youth far into the autumn of wedded life.” 


“Every mother, and every friend of the family, should keep a careful 
watch over their own wish to praise—often as dangerous as that to blame— 
which so easily names and praises an unconscious grace in the expressions 
of the heart, in the mien, or in the sentiments, and thereby converts it for 
ever into a conscious one ; that is to say, kills it. The counting of his sub- 


jects lost them to David. The gold presented by demon hands vanishes 
when spoken of.” 


We omit any portion from the chapter on education of 
princes—we will only wish in passing, though that can be of 
no avail—that the princes of Christendom would give it heed, 
as we should then have the satisfaction of seeing their people 
ruled by those who attach greatness to their position, not be- 
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cause it is elevated in the people’s eyes, but because it affords 
so noble an opportunity of exercising the noblest qualities of 
the heart and mind in listening with compassion to grievances, 
and ingeniously devising their remedies ; in short, in improv- 
ing those innumerable opportunities for conferring benefits 
such and so great as none but princes can confer. 

Next follows the important chapter on moral education of 
boys, in which, after urging a high standard, of which we will 
give intimations, the author cautions to guard carefully against 
impressions of fear, and to educate with a view to true 
bravery. 


“ Honor, honesty, steadfast will, truthfulness, indifference towards threat- 
ening wounds and endurance of those inflicted, openness, self-respect, just 
self-appreciation, contempt for the opinion of the world, justice and perse- 
verance—all these and similar words, indicate only one half of the moral 
nature, viz. moral strength, and elevation of character. The other half 
embraces all our connections with others; the realm of love, gentleness, be- 
nevolence—in short, what may be called moral beauty.” 


“In no emotion of the soul—not even in love, does fancy push its creative 
and ruling power so far as in fear.” 


“Courage does not consist in blindly overlooking danger, but in meeting 
it with the eyes open. Therefore do not attempt to make boys brave by 
saying ‘It will not hurt you,—for in that case the sheep would fight as 
bravely as the lion ; but by saying more truly, ‘What is it? Only a hurt ? 
For you may safely reckon on a something in the human breast which no 
wounds can reach, on a steadfast celestial axle among the mutable earthly 
axles ; insomuch as man, unlixe the beasts, has something more than pain 
to dread.” 


“If fear, as the Cardinal de Retz said, enfeebles and distorts the under- 
standing more than al! the other emotions of the mind, terror entirely des- 
troys it, and puts madness in its place.” 


“Chiarugi* shows, on the authority of Giasone, that children who have 
been brought up harshly and kept in order by images of terror frequently 
fall victims to insanity.” 


“Then arm the young mind against the thunder-storms of accident by a 
lightning conductor which you yourself make.” 


“ And finally the histories of true heroes, rivet the shield of courage more 
and more firmly on the breast. 


“ Life is kindled only by life ; and the highest life can only be called into 
existence in a child by example, whether present or historical, or, which 
unites both, by poetry.” 


“Only fill the boy's mind with the glorified world of heroes, with lovingly 


* See his work on Insanity, b. i. § 282 
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oe pictures of great men of every kind, and his in-born ideal will not 
t be called to life in the midst of that work-a-day ideal which also sleeps 
in every one.” 


Next follows a chapter on the education of the affections : 


“ You excite the benevolence of children less by pictures of people’s neces- 
sities than of the joy produced by relieving them. For the little heart con- 
ceals so great a treasure of love, that he is less deficient in willingness to 
make sacrifices than in the certainty that they would give pleasure. Hence, 
when children have once begun to make presents they would never cease 
giving. The parents may give them the reward of certain happiness by a 
gladly praising approval ; an educational lever whose power has not been 
sufficiently estimated. For children, accustomed only to parental biddin 
and forbidding, are made happy by permission to do some extra service, an 
by the recognition of their having done it. This affectionate acknowledg- 
ment of pleasure renders them neither vain nor empty, but full; not prow 
but warm.” 


“ And, finally, ye parents, teach to love, and you will need no ten com- 
mandments ; teach to love, and a rich, winning life is opened to your child ; 
for man (if this simile be permitted) resembles Austria, which increases its 
territory by marriage, but loses its acquisitions by war; teach to love, in 
this age, which is the winter of time, and which can more easily conquer 
every thing than a heart by a heart ; teach to love, so that when your eyes 
are old, and their sense almost extinguished, you may yet find round your 
sick couch and dying bed no greedy, covetous looks, but anxious weepin 
eyes, which strive to warm your freezing life, and lighten the darkness o 
your last hour by thanks for their first ; teach to love, | repeat ; that means— 
do you love ?” 


Last come some thoughts pertaining to the classics, in 
which he judiciously recommends that in beginning with scholars 
not so much regard should be paid to difficulty in understand- 
ing the idiom in the text as the thought, and that education in 
art and poetry should be the later food for the soul’s growth. The 
public can do much in the first by affording examples of grace 
and order in blocks, and squares, and public works. We think 
the schools should give the form of the last at least ; it will ex- 
ercise the ingenuity to study its variety of modes of expression, 
as diversified as the divers moods of the soul, or the varied 
flights of fancy. 

We would recommend Levana to the attention of parents 
especially, and can assure all men who have delight in reflect- 
ing on the capabilities of man even under disadvantageous 
circumstances, or on the best means of elevating the race 
through education, that they will not misspend a few hours in 
converse with Richter. Americans are especially interested 
in whatever pertains to the subject treated of in this present 
volume; it helps them to that kernel which they must have, 
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which their very existence demands (for once let the tide of 
learning ebb, and we are Americans no more). We have 
used the term kernel because we see glimpses in the authors 
mind, at times, of German scepticism, which is a scepticism 
like no other—as unlike an Englishmans, or a Frenchmans, as a 
gourd to the “dipper” in the heavens. They are so con- 
fused with ideas and ideals, as to leave no room for matter. 
Christianity, instead of being a skeleton with them, is a mar- 
vellously pure and beautiful, but a bodiless thing. For its 
zsthetic value, we hope to see an American edition, as we 
think that those who differ from the author most widely, will 
still find hints which they will gladly improve ; they will meet 
with an earnestness and enthusiasm, however disguised by a 
fantastic dress, which can but kindle their latent zeal ; they 
will discover every where a profound insight into the springs 
of human action, with new revelations of the mysteries of the 
human heart, by one whose knowledge seems inferior only to 
that of Shakspeare and Goethe ; sometimes even deeper, surer 
than Goethe’s, because his own heart was purer and more up- 
; glowing with a warmer love and heartier sympathy for 
is kind. 


DIALOGUE, AFTER THE GREEK. 


Cebes. It seems to me, my dear Simmias, that declamations 
about the ideal are very much like conversations between a 
few delighted travellers who have reached the summit of a 
mountain while thick clouds hang over the wanderers about 
its base. The travellers on the height may rationally con- 
verse about the elevation of the place, and the clearness of the 
atmosphere, while their conversation would be not only want- 
ing in interest to those at the base, but would be scarcely in- 
telligible to them, unless they had at some previous time been 
similarly placed. I mean that we want more rational dis- 
course about the subject in regard to what it is, what its ori- 
gin, whether it is one, or many, and if it be attained, whether 
it ceases to be the same, or loses its identity in becoming the 
real ; to whom it is confined, or if it be so broad in its nature 
that every person may be interested in a discourse upon it. 

Simmias. Shall we begin by saying that ideals are many, 
even as numerous as ideas, and that one is the acme of the 
other ? 
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C. Then a shoemaker’s idea of a perfect shoe carried out 
becomes an ideal shoe ; is this so? 

S. | must then ask you if the ideal means the perfect ? 

C. What else should it mean but the perfect, the true ? 

S. Does it then, think you, descend to the common and 
mean ? 

C. By no means to the mean—the common is not mean. 

S. Then all men are partakers in the notion. 

C. Certainly it seems to me so; all natures have much of 
similarity, only they are developed in different ways, and 
many, even the most, are not fully developed. Was it ever 
known that among any nation, or at any time, it was con- 
sidered proper for a child to hate its parent ? 

S. But this seems to me to trespass on the ground of moral 
sense. Philosophers rank such questions among questions of 
morals. 

C. True; when they would sound what man is by consti- 
tution, unimpressed by teaching from others. And this our 
question seems of the same nature. But if you prefer, I will 
ask the question, thus: is it any where on record that a gentle 
curve was ever thought ungraceful ? 

S. I think not. 

C. Then, if we failed to hit upon a universal idea of im- 
propriety, we have been more successful in adopting one of 
grace. 

S. I only objected to the other because it seemed to me 
not to pertain to the subject; but I now understand your 
meaning. 

C. Will you then grant that all men possess ideals? 

S. Does it imply as much when I confess that all men agree 
in one point of taste? I do not say that all men think a gen- 
tle curve the most graceful. 

C. But you do grant that all men have an idea of grace; 
and do-you not think that it is inherent in men’s natures, only 
waiting to be called out by some external object ? 

S. 1 think it is so. 

C. Suppose man was constituted as he now is, and out- 
ward nature, instead of being as at present, afforded no counter- 
part to the slumbering ideas in the soul, what then, my dear 
Simmias ? 

S. You have well said slumbering ideas, since in the case 
you suppose they would still continue to lie dormant. 

C. Do you then think that every rational child is constitut- 
ed so nearly alike, that the ordinary children about our streets, 
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under proper culture, could be made orators, or philosophers, 
or poets ? 

S. By no means do I think this. I think they would be- 
come to appreciate these, though not like them. It no more 
follows that they should be like them, because they appreciate 
them, than it follows that I could equal the strength of the 
wrestler, because I admire it, or that I could command my 
nerves as a soldier, because I admire his coolness. 

C. Can we fully appreciate what we do not understand? 

S. We cannot. 

C. Can you understand, unless you are a poet, the state of 
thought and feeling which originates his verse, or what oc- 
casions his melody ? 

S. | admit | cannot appreciate these things since I am ig- 
norant, but I appreciate the thing done when I feel all that 
the poet expressed. 

C. But you could not feel this when you was a child. 

S. No. 

C. Then what is admirable now to you was dead to you 
then. 

S. Yes; certainly. 

C. And what seemed beautiful then the contrary seems 
now. 

S. By no means. What seemed beauty then is beauty still. 
Think I valued too highly the gold-spotted wings of the but- 
terfly ! 

C Then our ideas of grace and beauty are not changed, but 
their circle enlarged. 

S. Sol think. But in what was just now said in regard to 
the artisan, do you not think this is to degrade the ideal, and 
does it not degrade it to put it on the level of degraded minds ? 

C, It seems to me rather to elevate humanity by bringing 
the humble nearer an equality with the proud. 

S. But it seems indeed to me that you have been altogether 
wrong, inasmuch as | think that things which are every day 
seen in a perfect state, should not at all enter into the idea. 
Suppose we come at once to the ordinary meaning and method 
of using the term. I mean as applied to human character. 

C. Why this its more ordinary use, as we every day hear 
men say certain styles of female face come up to their ideals 
of feminine beauty ? 

S. This suggests my reply—that the perfect of all kinds is 
embodied in the idea of beauty, and if the ideal be, as you said, 
the perfect, then is it the beautiful. 
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C. But the artizan is so engrossed in his trade, that his 
fancy is bent into the same channel with the thoughts which 
are so constant upon it. His beauties are beautiful garments, 
instead of beautiful souls. 

S. Now I understand you; you speak of men’s actual 
ideals. 

C. Why should I not? 

S. Then there are as many ideals as there are individuals. 

C. More, since our own advance with our own advance- 
ment. 

S. Then shall we define it to be that which seems to the 
individual highest, best, and not that which is really so. Sup- 
pose we say so, would it not be absurd to say that a rational 
man, who makes elegant shoes, thinks the elegance of his 
workmanship the highest elegance ? 

C. But it seems equally absurd that any one should think a 
glittering row of street-lamps more beautiful than the rose- 
tints of the twilight, and yet there are such. To such, then, 
the first is nearer an ideal of beauty than the last. 

S. How can men be made to agree more nearly upon such 
things ? 

C. You mean to ask how they can be made to love the 
highest, best. 

S. Yes, since you before said that all can be made to ap- 
preciate oratory and poetry by culture. But if this were 
universal, would any one be content to occupy low stations? 

C. Life, my dear Simmias, has no low stations. All men 
serve their Maker. 

S. It seems to me you are out of the actual now. 

C. Yes, I spoke of the real, not of the false and incidental, 
such as everywhere prevails. 

S. Shall we not say that ideals are individual, and are 
many, being the perfect ideas of things ? 

C. You mean the ideas which seem perfect. I will ask you, 
shall we not rather call them the perfect ideas of things which 
seem to the individual of the greatest importance, and shall 
we not say that fancy presides over their birth? 

S. Yes, since realities are not ideals; since when the last 
are equalled, others higher spring up. 

C. Let us then take the idea of beauty ; beauty of form or 
grace, it may be different in kind as it relates to a tree or a 
curve, or to the human form—in other words it may have dif- 
ferent illustrations. 

S. But can they be all equally beautiful ? 
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C. Each in its kind. 

S&. Then is one kind of beauty higher than another ? 

C. I think so. 

S. But, before we come to discuss this, let us determine the 
origin of the idea of perfection or beauty. 

C. Philosophers say they are born of sensibility, suscepti- 
bility, or impressibility, They are lying within us, and are 
awakened or called out by outward objects. We may illus- 
trate it thus: if a child could be kept from the sight of every- 
thing graceful for years, and then be suddenly directed to the 
flight of the eagle as it circled majestically in the air, the idea 
of grace would for the first time be called out—the idea—not 
the speech ; names are arbitrary, not so things. 

§. But this is supposing that he has already learned to use 
his sight in measuring distance and discerning things. 

C. Yes, certainly. 

S. And so you would say all ideas are called out by things, 
not by names. 

C. Certainly ; what do names mean, only so far as they are 
accustomed to be attached to things. 

S. Then we should have no thoughts if we were blind. 

C. Could you not then feel, and thereby get an idea of 
space. 

S. To educate then is to bring out the latent qualities of 
mind. 

C. Certainly this. 

S. But it seems to me you would do away with the need of 
books, by making nature all-sufficient. 

C. Outward nature addresses the sentient faculties, not the 
reasoning; we must have data for this and be practiced. 

S. Where do we learn of moral qualities, or whence is wis- 
dom acquired ? 

C. Wisdom is learned of experience. 

S. But you have not answered how we learn justice and 
temperance, 

C. If man were wise he would become just when he sees 
the results of injustice ; and temperate when he knows the re- 
sults of intemperance. 

S. But what if he be foolish—or what is to help him to this 
wisdom ? 

C. Reflection is to help him to attain it; and if he be fool- 
ish, he must have the “line upon line and precept upon pre- 
cept ;” example and authority must guide him. 
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S. But is there no means of his knowing without this ex- 
perience which you speak of ? 

C. I see you would drive me to a disquisition upon the sub- 
ject of moral sense. But [ will ask you if you think it is na- 
tural to approve love, or hate, kindness, or the contrary ? 

S. It seems to me most natural to approve the former. 

C. Which to do? 

S. Sometimes one, and sometimes the other. 

" S That is true; reflection, judgment, reason, must guide 
oth. 

S. Why does judgment so differ ? 

C. For want of data: minds do not differ so much as cireum- 
stances and times. 

S. But, Cebes, it is not yet clear to my mind what ideals 
are. 1 wish to know if there are not some things so common 
as to be excluded from them, and also some things so high. 

C. It is true that those things which already exist in a per- 
fect state have ceased to be subjects of the ideal, inasmuch, as 
was before said, they are merged in the real. 

S. Will you illustrate this ? 

C. If a tree be found so very beautiful that nothing could 
improve it, the ideal therein becomes real. More clearly: sup- 
pose the painter, in copying a tree which is not perfect, im- 
proves it in the picture to perfection, the tree is idealized ; but 
if nature, by a sudden growth, should perfect the tree, the 
ideal becomes the actual in being realized. 

S. It is the ideal of that kind of beauty realized, but of no 
other kind. 

C. Certainly of no other kind in this instance. 

S. If some subjects are not within the scope of the ideal, 
and some realize it, and others are beyond it, being above our 
conceptions, what are the subjects with which it is most con- 
versant ? 

C. Man—the human form and character—in these fancy may 
nearly always add something to the actual, which would im- 
prove it, especially may it always to the character. 

S. Then may | not rather define the ideal a type of some 
high thing above the actual to which the actual may be made 
to approach, but never equal. 

C. Now you speak with especial reference to man, and of 
your own ideals. May not others have ideals of states of 
happiness and administrations of justice, and parental govern- 
ment, since none of these are seen here in perfection ? 
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S. Then you would make ideals practical leaders towards 
what should be. 

C. What better than this. 

S. Will you then discuss with me what we shall take an 
ideal of, from which to illustrate how the actual may be ad- 
vanced towards it ? 

C. Would you not first hear further upon this point, whether 
ideals as we have now defined them are not educated ones, as 
we before intimated that the highest thoughts of the unedu- 
cated were scarcely more raised than the common ones of the 
educated ? 

S. I don’t quite comprehend you when you speak of grace- 
ful shoes, and beautiful street lamps, as entering into any 
one’s ideals. 

C. With such the thing itself becomes a type of grace, 
since their thoughts do not arise any higher, though all per- 
sons that have ideas of grace or beauty can be elevated to 
enjoy that which is high. 

S. Would it not, according to the foregoing, be truer to say, 
that they have no ideals, as they seldom lift their thoughts 
above the common; hence their veneration of great names, 
their man-worship, and idolatry. 

C. That would be better. Education would enlarge their 
ideas, and open upon them the ideal. Still then ideals are 
something with which all have to do. One class to be ini- 
tiated into their high world—one to have theirs defined, and 
another to advance towards them. But, Simmias, since we 
were to have a rational discourse and useful, what benefit 
is to be derived from all these? Why, is it not enough 
to know the actual, and equal it, since this too is high? 
Do we not fall short of that which we imitate, or are we 
not liable to; and was not that advice to the young man ex- 
cellent, which directed to aim the arrow at the sun, if he 
would know how high it would soar; since while it fell short 
of its object, it would certainly ascend farther than if it had 
been directed to some object on the ground ? 

S. Then if the ideal be the unattained, it is only necessary 
in this that the individual to whom the ideal belongs has not 
attained it; it is no less an ideal to him, because some one 
else attained it. 

C. Certainly not, else it would be of no avail for one to set 
before his mind illustrious men in the past, though there are 
few men in the whole annals of history who afford examples 
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of every manly excellence. Thus one should aim to be as just 
as Aristides, as benevolent as Howard, as disinterested as 
Epaminondas. 

S. Now tell me what is necessary to exemplify in one’s self 
the ideal of what one should be, since it seems to me that all 
ideals refer after all to man for an appreciator, if not an ex- 
emplifier. All thoughts centre in him; the whole world of 
mind is born of him; the whole world of matter is robed with 
the hues of his own soul. To him it looks for admiration 
and reverence. He stands before it, and the gentle motions 
that thrill along the chords of the soul end in the silence of 
joy. It has been falsely called the temple. It is the priest 
that sends up to the throne his worshipful thoughts. 


(To be continued.) 


INDIVIDUAL INFLUENCE IN STATE, 


In matters of importance there should be great accuracy in 
assigning cause and effect. Men of good sense, who have had 
few opportunities to cultivate their minds, often arrive at ac- 
curate conclusions, while they assign a wrong reason. Hence, 
in the time of Lord Mansfield, the side judges were directed to 
give their opinions, but reserve their reasons. And _ philan- 
thropists, observing evils in this commonwealth, as in all other 
large societies, have assigned to them various causes. And it 
is of consequence to determine the real cause of these evils for, 
setting aside the practicability of any immediate remedy, it is 
important that efforts be not misdirected. 

In regard to the existing evils, what are the immediate, and 
whut the remote causes?’ They are individual. Character is 
often the result of deliberate choice, though oftener of circum- 
stances, for while few are superior to these, the many are 
guided by them. But this choice is effected by the manner in 
which men are educated. The physical powers of man re- 
quire less pains in their development, and are developed by 
nature almost without an effort, while the moral and mental 
require to be carefully nurtured. The gratifications appro- 
priate to the physical when unaccompanied by expansion of 
the mind, depress the condition of the individual. In enlight- 
ened societies, all are obliged to respect virtue; but many 
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know too little of its pleasures, to prefer them to those which 
they are certain of enjoying, and in which they have already 
participated. Another class are possessed of superior physi- 
cal, but are deficient in mental gifts, and being ignorant of the 
enjoyments of the latter, prefer the pleasures which accompany 
the former. The sources of men’s happiness having once been 
chosen, there is an impetuosity begotten in those who choose 
degrading pleasures, which leads almost inevitably to crime. 
Another class, from similar causes of organization, circum- 
stances, or education, prefer the pursuits of riches in anticipa- 
tion of splendors, or honors, or luxuries, to gratify the tastes, or 
the affections, and disregarding the laws of integrity, oppress 
their fellows in their position, while they elevate their own. 
One aims at the delights of sense, another at the pleasures of 
reason and beneficence ; another, to draw from all sources 
of enjoyment, soul, sense, imagination, and thought. And 
each exerts an influence either pernicious or beneficial to 
society. 

The positions of men in society are in part the result of 
things inherent in and pertaining to themselves. Tyranny can- 
not debase the lofty soul, nor civil freedom elevate the base. 
But since many governments, either by their constitution or 
their laws, exert a depressing influence, since in all govern- 
ments the evil results are found which ill regulations foster, 
these results have been attributed to something pertaining to the 
government, its constitution, or its laws. But this conclusion is 
untrue, so far as any positive influence is exerted by these, though 
it may be true in this that they forego much authority and influ- 
ence, which it lies in their power to exercise. Inequalities being 
found in our own republic, and there being few things to con- 
demn, the thoughts of some men have been turned against the 
laws of property. But no effect was ever more erroneously 
accounted for. The laws of Feudal Tenure are no longer al- 
lowed. Estates are unfettered by the laws of entail, and their 
possessors unrestrained in their will to distribute them. And 
any less freedom which should have for its object a more ex- 
tensive equalizing distribution would defeat its object by be- 
getting indolence, by weakening the motive to accumulate. 
The institutions of property, instead of being adapted to man 
in an advanced state of civilization, are designed for him in 
an ordinary state, while the contrary presumes so much integ- 
rity and honesty as are very rarely to be met with, except 
among a few, and under singular circumstances, as in some of 
the old republics. 
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But, passing from these topics, let us look at the two distin- 
guishing classes in republics. We mean the rich and the 
poor, for the middle class rank with the first in their relation 
to the state, in which relation alone they are now considered, 
and whence arise the inequalities between them. As the pro- 
gress of man, in what direction soever, is proportionate to 
the energies put forth, whether greatness, wealth, or honor be 
aimed at. He will, in most instances, be found to be poor, not 
because he has been oppressed by laws or societies, but be- 
cause he has chosen to appropriate his earnings to the gratifi- 
cations of the senses, rather than to provide the means of a 
more elevated life. If we see him improvident, he is not so 
because he is poor, but is poor because he is improvident. 
Unavoidable misfortune may require aid from the state, or 
from private charity; but in a country free, not only civilly 
and politically, but socially, improvidence is the worst of evils. 

We will here reflect upon the means which have been adopt- 
ed by states to remedy the evils springing from poverty, the 
most signal of which are the poor laws. Presuming that aid 
must not be given in such a manner as to afford a bounty upon 
poverty by the ease and comfort in which it is supported, it 
next occurs how far it is politic to afford aid by public means. 
And the provision most worthy of mention pertinent to the 
subject is afforded by the statute forty-third of Elizabeth, 
which affords assistance only to the lame, impotent, and blind. 
As regards the able-bodied, it was not a law of charity, or of 
economy, but of police. It required that persons having no 
property, and using no trade, should be set to work, while un- 
der the previous acts such persons were criminals, liable to 
punishment. The able-bodied, industrious laborer, the man 
who has an ordinary trade, but loses his employer, or finds the 
procedure of his fields, or his hands unequal to his support, is 
not subject to the rules of the statute. He cannot, under that, 
be relieved as impotent, or set to work as a rogue. He was 
left by the act to voluntary charity, which was soon largely 
afforded by permanent funds provided by the donations of tes- 
tament of individuals. And most of the charities established 
generally for the poor of a given parish were created, while 
the provisions of the Forty-Third of Elizabeth, were enforced, 
though persons who could be relieved under the act, were not 
to participate in them; they were intended for a class who 
are excluded from the act, the industrious poor, whose wages 
were insufficient. And the twentieth chapter of the Revised 
Statutes of New York, to the seventh title, is penned in a simi- 
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lar spirit. The fourteenth section of title first reads thus:— 
“ Every poor person who is blind, lame, old, sick, impotent, or 
decrepit, or in any other way disabled, or enfeebled, so as to 
be unable, by his work, to maintain himself, shall be main- 
tained by the county or town in which he may be. Accord- 
ing to the methods provided by title second of the chapter, 
vagrants are subject to the charge of the police, and by the 
next title following, lunatics are subject to the provisions of 
law, and chargeable to the State, if their father, or mother, or 
children are unable to maintain them.” 

In some of the great empires of Europe, it seems as if the 
citizens were for the convenience of the State. That rever- 
ence which is attached to it is becoming, but it should not be 
forgotten that the State is for the people, and not the people 
for the State. But we are in danger of neglecting that pa- 
triotism which is the happy mean, which, while its aim is the 
good of the governed, omits not to honor the forms through 
which justice and liberty are expressed. Demosthenes makes 
honorable mention of his ancestors, because they expended 
large sums on the public buildings of Athens, while their pri- 
vate dwellings were comparatively mean. But it is teo old- 
fashioned now to speak of dying for one’s country. The patri- 
otism of Sparta, of Crete, and of Rome, transplanted to our 
clime, would be like the “ Capitol,” and the Parthenon, ruins 
of beauty and grandeur, seen only to advantage in their clas- 
sic home. 

But while the poor-laws provide for one phasis of poverty, 
its worst evil is not provided against. The afflicted, though 
honest poor, deserve ali this, and more from our hands; for, 
while the rich have many temptations to mar their integrity, 
the poor have many more, and he who preserves it amidst all 
evils, deserves the highest honor and esteem among his fellows. 
But the mass of poor in crowded cities being surrounded by 
everything which tends to degrade, and isolated from all re- 
finement or elegance which are so great helps, especially to 
common minds, train their offspring to the most criminal pur- 
suits. These offspring are an incubus upon society, a fearful 
weight to its progress. And this portion of society, which 
seems almost the necessary result of civilization, has afforded 
a theme fuil of interest to every philanthropic mind. . The 
prison or the gallows does not reach the root of the evil; it is 
only a receptacle of the full-blown flower, if such a term may 
be applied to the blight and mildew of sin. 
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Promote, says Washington, as an object of primary import- 
ance, institutions for the general diffusion of knowledge. In 
proportion as the structure of a government gives force to 
public opinion, it is essential that public opinion should be en- 
lightened. In the language of Jackson, no free government 
can stand without virtue in a people, and a lofty spirit of pa- 
triotism. Civil and political liberty is not a favor but a right, 
of which it is wrong to deprive a people. But this education 
they cannot claim. It is a gift worthy the beneficence of a 
great people. It adorns the nation—it is a blessing to the re- 
cipient. If men are directed aright, the need to provide 
against crimes, which result from a want of this direction, 
will be obviated. To educate is to prepare the mind for truth, 
and develop its energies. And for a long time has this prin- 
ciple been acted upon, and its noble fruits are everywhere seen, 
though more apparent where emigration is less abundant. It 
will nct—it cannot do away with all evils. Herculean labors 
are to be performed to do away with a few of the multitude 
of them. The world will be reft of its most glorious of ob- 
jects, when there is no longer room for the benefactor and the 
strong man towering above adversity. 

Further upon this subject. The king of Prussia obliges his 
subjects to comply with such provisions for education as he 
thinks for their good. It is allowed to the State to compel 
one man not to injure his neighbor, because this is necessary 
to its existence: though it would be tyrannical to compel 
every man to wear a garment, the shape of which should be 
fixed by law; for it is necessary, neither for the existence nor 
the welfare of the State. To oblige men to their duties is no 
prerogative for tyranny. Matters of conscience are not sub- 
jects of civil authority. But if a form of government be such 
that it cannot stand, unless the people are educated, no more 
than it can exist without laws, preventing assault and rob- 
bery, then the former is equally a subject of legislation with the 
latter. Though the instance of the king of Prussia, as given 
above, is objectionable ; though the object be commendable— 
for he compels his subjects to what he considers their good; 
but the objection will be removed when it shall be true that 
he compels them to what he and all men acknowledge to be 
their good. And more especially is this necessary when the 
very life of the State depends on it. Such compulsion is the 
law of God in this, that he punishes with smarts and pains any 
deviation from his laws. 
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Governments owe their origin to the patriarchs, and involve 
most nearly the principle of guardian and ward. And in ad- 
dition to the duties above mentioned, should encourage, direct, 
and in those instances, where private means fail, compel the 
governed to those duties, without the performance of which 
society can have no permanency, or cannot advance to that 
standard of civilization for which it was designed, and to 
which it is capable of arriving. How far it shall go in parti- 
culars cannot be determined beforehand. It must be a ques- 
tion of policy, not with regard to all nations or ordinary cir- 
cumstances, but in reference to the particular people, and 
every circumstance and condition pertaining to them at the 
instance of time. In this government it is not sufficient that 
the public be instructed in the rudiments of knowledge; they 
should have their minds opened for the reception of truth. 
“Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political 
prosperity, religion and morality are indispensable supports. 
In vain would that man claim the tribute of patriotism, who 
should not labor to support these great pillars of human happi- 
ness—these foremost props of the duties of men and citizens. 
The mere politician, equally with the pious man, ought to 
respect and cherish them. A volume could not trace all their 
connexion, with private and public felicity.” And the former 
of these is left to individuals. The constitution has given no 
power to the general government to aid in this. It expressly 
forbids to prescribe a form of religion. But with this can it 
in any way aid it as already established in its variety of forms ? 
There is no authority to make provision for religious worship, 
and at the same time leave to the various sects their choice of 
persuasion. That would include Deism and Atheism. Could 
they be limited to the doctrines of the Saviour? No; for that 
would be to instruct a part, while Jews and Atheists and In- 
fidels would be taxed for, but excluded from, the benefit. 
While these would not be taxed to support Christianity, Chris- 
tians should not be taxed to support Infidelity. Is then the 
method which has been adopted by individuals for inculcating 
these principles susceptible of no improvement? Our luxu- 
riously furnished private churches are agreeable to and gratify 
the tastes of the few, while the many have no places of instruc- 
tion and worship. Though a few of the poor are provided 
with free edifices, yet large endowments are requisite to pre- 
vent expense to those attending them. A church edifice 
should be free from the fantastic in style, and may appro- 
priately be grand. Its service should be imposing, and its 
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music majestic. It should be consecrated to God, and free as 
all his bounties. An Englishman holds a seat in church as 
his birthright ; and in the cathedrals of France, a beggar may 
enjoy the service as freely as the Emperor of the republic. 

The rock of the social structure is intelligence aud virtue. 
Built on any other foundation it cannot stand. It must not be 
left to chance to rear this. The fabrics of the past are warn- 
ings. To this even the winds and the waves are not subject, 
These are the key-stone of the commonwealth. The alcoves 
of our libraries are filled with books; the press is teeming 
with information; lectures abound in philosophy; prayer is 
daily heard in our churches ; religion ministers at a thousand 
altars. Only prepare the masses to comprehend the wisdom 
and the learning that is abroad; open their eyes to good and 
evil, and leave them as God leaves them to their freedom of 
choice. Truth will not be monopolized—but laws are pro- 
phetic of the consequences of wrong. As well may we look 
for life in the charnel vault, as for safety in ignorance and 
vice. 

After all that States, philanthropists, or moralists can do 
for society, individuals make up the sum of its prosperity. 
Their integrity, their honor, their industry, their providence, 
and perseverance, give lustre and dignity to all. The sprig, the 
verdure, the life, and dignity of the State are from them. Their 
providence is national wealth, their wealth the riches of the 
nation, their virtue its virtue, their glory its glory, and their 
strength its strength. These should be arduous in the cause 
of intelligence, and governments wisely adapted to its promo- 
tion. Let learning, morals, and religion have such apt chan- 
nels as truth points out tothem. Great is the influence of 
opinion on the actions of men. Let truth mould it—truth, 
the lthuriel spear that puts to flight the disguises of deformity, 
and discloses its baseness. Let the light of free inquiry 
stream through the caverns of error, at one instant revealing 
the hideousness therein, and the next transforming it to beauty 
and splendor. 
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The Fairies’ Matin. 


THE FAIRIES’ MATIN. 


Voices, from a shady fount, 
Sounded silvery sweet, 
Calling all the Elfin tribe 
Round its brim to meet. 


From the dewy meads, and yales, 

Over the flowery land, 

Grouped in knots, and pairs, they come 
In a mystic band. 


From the mountain’s burnished brow, 
*Bove the girdling shore, 

Spirits wake the joyous words, 

“ Praise Him evermore.” 


Lisping murmurs, from the flood, 
In response resound— 

“ Praise ye Him for evermore, 
All ye deeps profound.” 


With low cadence from the wave, 
Music from the land, 

Chiming in their melody, 

Chant the Fairy band, 


“Praise ye Him for evermore.” 
At each gentle close, 

In united symphony 

On the air arose, 


From fount to fount, 
From tree to tree— 
From mount to mount— 
From sea to sea, 


“Praise ye Him for evermore.” 
Thus they lengthen out the hour; 
Till the faded morning star 

Hies each Fairy to her bower. 


Then the monarch Sun arose, 
With his tuneful fire, 
Pealing forth ‘“ for evermore” 
From his golden lyre. 
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STUDIES OF NATURE. 


Tue child that looks abroad on nature, and takes for grant- 
ed that it has an Author, is more wise than the man who 
waits for a positive proof of his existence. And the child 
would be no less absurdly employed who, being learned only 
in the alphabet, should attempt to find out how the mind, 
performs a difficult problem in the Mechanique Celeste, by 
merely looking at the process before him, than the man who 
affects to find out from Nature how it was made. We can, 
after much labor, comprehend what manner of work it is, but 
cannot conceive the manner of its creation. Those that know 
its alphabet interpret it as far as lies in their power, but se- 
condary and final causes only can be known. “It is the glory 
of the Creator to conceal a thing—of Man to find it out.” From 
Nature we gather the laws that were impressed upon it at 
its creation, and the attributes of its Creator, it may be, but 
we can know no further. 


“God never meant that man should scale the Heavens 
By strides of human wisdom, in his works 

Though wondrous. 

The mind indeed enlightened from above 

Views him in all; 

But never yet did philosophic tube, 

That brings the planets home into the eye 

Of observation, and discovers, else 

Not visible, his family of worlds, 

Discover him that rules them.” 


We know that light is reflected, in a thousand gorgeous 
hues, from grove and meadow, and flowers and sky, as the ob- 
jects on which it falls absorb or reflect it more or less power- 
fully ; that the beauty in which it colors the universe is a 
source of delight ; but cannot tell how it was spoken into ex- 
istence, or in what manner its laws were ordained; that the 
planets move harmoniously in space, but are ignorant in what 
manner the law was originated, or the plan proposed by 
which they are suspended in their places. We can decom- 
pose substances into their elements, but seldom can we restore 
them. 

It is even difficult to determine how far secondary causes 
are subjects of our knowledge. Earth, air, and moisture, are 


necessary to the formation and growth of plants, but no sub- 
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tlety has yet detected the alchymy of their formation. Two 
thousand years have not changed the truth of the inscription 
over the statue of Isis, “I am all that has been, and all that 
shall be, and no man hath ever yet lifted my veil.” _Philoso- 
phy may boast, but the veil has not beenraised. Thisistrue of 
Nature, whether God or the inexplicable something of the Pan- 
theist were behind it. We neither know how he ordained his 
laws, nor how nature affects the accomplishment of her work. 
“ We cannot look into the secret inner life of the plant—the stir- 
ring of its powers, to unfold the flower.” We know nothing of 
the formation and tinting of the simple blade of grass; and if 
we could at one view witness the magnolia shoot up its stem 
and expand in branches, then its shining blossoms burst forth, 
it would be almost as great a source of wonder as the rising 
of the sun seen for the first time by one born blind, and mira- 
culously restored to sight. 


“ From the root 
Springs lighter the green stalk, from thence the leaves 
aon airy, last the bright consummate flower 
Spirits odorous breathes.” 


We have learned a little of the workings of Nature, and ad- 
miration has become staled at the rest. If the flowers of 
spring occurred but once in a lifetime, we should be astonish- 
ed at the marvelousness of their beauty. If the sun arose in 
its splendor, or a few faint stars appeared in the heavens but 
once in a century, we should pay the adoration to them that 
the early thinkers paid to Nature. How much more, then, 
with all our light, should we see in these their Maker? But 
much the more, since not once in a century the sun arises in 
its course, but each morning of our life it wears its glories and 
scatters its light. How much the more, since not once in a 
century, or a lifetime, the flowers bloom, and a few stars are 
out on the sky, but each month they first shed their fragrance, 
and the last are out in a galaxy of splendor. Any other 
thought is absurd than that this magnificent universe is the 
creation of aGod. All thoughts, all imaginations, all aspira- 
tions centre in an incomprehensible being who all around us 
displays his glory, but who is himself ever veiled. 

He it is who gave lawsto our solar system, and to the innu- 
merable systems that form the universal whole—the sun in turn 
to circle around its centre, as the planets around their sun—the 
stars, to diverge from the North on their trackless courses, and 
centre at the South in mazy splendors, and all to traverse in 
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silence about a magnetic centre. All things tend to raise our 
thoughts and feelings to a power above and beyond us, unap- 
proachable, incomprehensible, 


“Who, retired 
Behind his own creations, works unseen 
By the impure, and hears his power denied” — 


No man can hold deep, thorough reverent communion with 
nature and deny his existence. Not a voice but speaks of 
him. Not a flower 


* But shows some touch, in freckle streak or stain 
Of his unrivalled pencil.” 


If the Atheist say that he cannot conceive of such a Being 
as he must be whom we call God; nor can he conceive how 
things should be as he sees them, and no such being exist; 
that the Universe should have existed forever as we see it, so 
full of design, displaying such an infinity of wisdom, and power, 
and have no designer; but all from sublime, majestic chance, is 
too vast a thought for our comprehension. If we cannot con- 
ceive of a being, how powerful soever, who could create it from 
nothing, the absurdity is still greater to attribute it to chance. 
If the mathematician cannot, by any direct method, demon- 
strate his existence, has he ever known such accuracy as is dis- 
played in adaptation of means to ends throughout the whole 
economy of nature to come from chance; or the leader of an 
orchestra, trembling for the success of his untiring labors, 
can he believe that an infinity of objects could be set in mo- 
tion, or infinite duties be assigned thereto, or an infinity of 
voices and instruments be united, and yet there be no clashing 
among the variety of objects, or discords between the voices or 
instruments, provided no governor had directed those duties or 
the courses of those objects, or no master presided over those 
voices! Beauty, order, harmony, are not things of chance. 
The master-pieces of man’s work less bespeak an author, 
than Nature, throughout all hers, proclaims a God. 

Nor is it true that there is little difference whether we at- 
tribute a Soul to the universe to direct and guide it in its mo- 
tions, or believe in a Spiritual Being who created and gave it 
laws, breathed the life into man; and, independent of all we 
see, liveth through eternity. To say with the pantheist, that 
God is indissolubly joined with Nature, is as if the insect of 
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a day should say that man is inseparably linked with the py- 
ramids; or to say that Nature is God, is as one should say the 
pyramids are man. This is the theory that peopled the woods 
with Nymphs and Dryads—the waters with Naiads—that por- 
tioned the Heavens to Jupiter, and Jupiter in turn to Fate— 
that gave each tree and shrub, each vice and each virtue, its 
Divinity. The prodigies to which it gave birth excited the 
laughter of the buffoon, and the contempt of the wise. The 
worshipers of nature stop short of a legitimate object. Its 
highest thing has its law, which governs it in its generation 
and decay. 

As the Platonic doctrine of forms is here suggested, it 
may be proper to explain in brief the theory as it is un- 
derstood by the writer of this article. When the grain of corn 
is planted in the earth, it is first enlarged by moisture ; then 
it shoots the blade to the surface, and, being nourished by the 
soil and the air, expands into stalk, and leaves, and fruit. 
But from it there never springs but one species of plant ; 
nor does its product differ in proportion ; its leaves do not be- 
come shorter or narrower, or its stalk shorter or taller, or its 
blossom or fruit different, except as they are modified by more 
or less richness, or warmth in the soil or atmosphere. God 
designed the form of this plant, and attached to it laws, by 
which it is presented to the sight. The architect has first in 
his imagination the form and proportion of the fabric to be 
raised, and the risen structure embodies the idea that before 
existed in his mind. But he can erect only a few structures 
after the same plan, and is circumscribed in his ability to di- 
minish or increase the size without destroying the beauty of 
proportion, while God multiplies his designs to an almost end- 
less variety. The rose embodies one idea of beauty, the tulip 
another ; the palm one of grandeur, and the Alps another. The 
waving of the birch one of grace, and the motions of the 
swan another. Throughout the works of Nature, each thing 
embodies a divine thought—the pathway of the eagle no less 
than the ring of Saturn, and the form of the sun, as well as 
that of man. 

Of the architect who erects an edifice that has grandeur of 
proportion and beauty of form, we say he has conceptions of 
grandeur and beauty. And to pursue this is to “ look from Na- 
ture up to Nature’s God.” As his creations impress our minds 
with grandeur and majesty and power and sublimity and 
beauty, we infer these attributes of him. But to recur to the 
seed: if the Atheist say that the soil is of such a nature, that 
whenever certain of its qualities are united, plants are spon- 
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taneously produced, the seeds must first be planted. If the 
seeds were the spontaneous product of the earth, there would 
still be little pretence for unbelief, as this would not help to 
account for the origin of animals or of man—*so noble in 
reason, so infinite in faculties.” Even that the earth should 
forge within its caverns such wonderful and varied designs, as 
the elm, the lily, the grasses, the fruit trees, and vines—each 
tree for fruit or shade, each plant for medicine or flower, each 
vine for beauty or fruit, is too surprising for belief. Insects, 
when examined, display no less curious a mechanism, and are 
no less exquisitely adapted to their mode of life than man, 
It is difficult to fancy that these have no higher origin than 
the fortuitous collection of particular alkalies and earths. If 
we sometimes saw the giant palm stinted to the size of the 
thistle ; or the thistle aspiring to hang its blossom on the crown 
of the palm; or the butterfly change its wings for the bat’s, 
some disorder, some confusion, less of God would appear in 
those things which have been pronounced perfect each in its 
kind. If indeed matter be so subtle a thing as to fashion the 
seeds, design their product, attach laws of regeneration to the 
plants, give grace and strength to the war-horse, life and 
imagination to man, generate the orbs, or exist forever as a 
universe, then it is a God. 

Doubt loses its virtue when it involves greater evils and 
perplexities than belief. Thesensual are disbelievers in the spi- 
ritual; the worthless will not “believe in the good, the noble, 
the beautiful, either in themselves or in others,” while love “ de- 
lightfully believes in Divinities, being itself divine.” It is not 
that a spiritual and divine being is not indicated in the works 
of nature, but that we will not regard the indications. ‘The 
blind believe that the eye sees objects which they cannot see; 
we give credence to the researches of science, but doubt that 
great spirits have clearer revealings than we through this 
muddy vesture of decay. If there be too many things in God 
that we cannot comprehend, there are no less in the other 
horn of the dilemma that are equally incomprehensible. If 
there be no first cause, or if it be a mystic something, and no- 
thing to be worshiped ; if there be nothing to be worshiped, 

‘without, nothing within, then indeed “we are such stuffs as 
dreams are made of, and our little life is rounded with a sleep.” 

But how clearly soever a God be indicated in nature, the un- 
aided mind has arrived at no conclusion concerning the man- 
ner of its creation. None has yet contrived its origin, or trav- 
elled nature up to the sharp peak of its sublimest heights, to 
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tell us whence the stars. And the uninspired mind has been 
governed by its fancies concerning our mode of life hereafter. 
The luxurious Turk anticipated his harem; the Indian his 
hunting ground ; the Elysian of the heathen poets of the golden 
age, was a place for the repose of the Manes of heroes, amidst 
cool shades, fresh herbage, and meandering streams. The 
future state has been colored by each one’s fancy, and the 
dreams of it have been as wild, fantastic, and changeful as 
that fitful quality of the mind. Plato coincided very nearly 
with revelation in his views of it, as also, in his views of some 
other things in the divine economy so nearly that he doubtless 
had access to sacred tradition. To his mind were ever pre- 
sent these thoughts, sweet as tones of a wind-harp, and beau- 
tiful as varying shades of the morning. “Whatever is beau- 
ful here will have its spiritual form in the future world. The 
form of flowers without their materials of decay ; the West 
more brilliant, but perpetual in its changeful variety—each 
splendor here will be more shining there, and the luminous 
haze of hopes and resemblances envelope all. God and mat- 
ter existed forever. Forms are ideas in the divine mind, which 
at the creation, as we now see it, were involved in and became 
the soul of matter, and which we shall see hereafter in their 
pristine brightness, as they came from the creator.” It isa 
pleasing thought that we shall hereafter enjoy these scenes 
which are now so dear. [t is sweet to think we shall meet 
again in native skies. As the soul wears its spiritual glories, 
all things around it will be clothed in celestial splendor. 

The laws to which matter has been subjected, are apparent 
throughout the physical world. Those with which mind is 
impressed are apparent in man. The doctrine of the Stoics 
that the end for which he was created, is virtue; and of the 
Epicureans, that it is happiness, are reconciled by the reflec- 
tion that one is antecedent to the other. There are laws that 
govern our pleasures and pains, that check our excesses. 
‘Aristotle wisely placed virtue in the mean, vice in the ex- 
treme. A departure either way is met by pain. In the laws 
herein impressed upon us, we learn the will of our Sovereign 
Lawgiver. As in the outward, we see a creator and law- 
giver, herein we read of a moral governer. Pain deters us from 
disobedience, and happiness is a consequence of virtue. For- 
giveness and love are enjoined, as they make us happy; and 
hatred and revenge forbidden, as they make us miserable ; 
and conscience instances the goodness of the Deity, in inclin- 
ing us to virtue. 
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The thoughtful student of nature, after a careful study 
of its niceties of law, as he follows out its great plan, and sur- 
veys the outward impress on all, is disposed to pursue more 
narrowly how far we may discover the attributes of its author 
in the glory of his works; how far typical of the Creator are 
the beauties of matter, or the graces of spirit. Those of the 
latter outshine those of the former, as the fires of the heavens 
outshine the fires of the earth. The blush at the thought of 
sin is more emblematic of purity than the velvet of the japon- 
ica, or the snow of the rose. Imagination is more like his in- 
finity than the height and depth of matter. Thought out- 
strips the lightning, and fancy soars higher than the stars. 
The object of the heart’s worship should be invested with the 
sublimest attributes of mind, the noblest qualities of the heart, 
and the utmost splendor of spirit. To such a being it is not 
degrading to kneel. Kings are ennobled at his feet. Atheism 
may have its inanity, Pantheism all its gods, so called, Idola- 
try its shameless fabrications, if we may worship the high and 
lofty One that inhabiteth eternity. He alone supplies the 
wants of the soul. All others fail of this. Him we can rev- 
erence—Him adore—by Him humanity is raised. 

Goethe said of a perfect work of art, we cannot act as we 
will with it, we are compelled to give ourselves up to it, to re- 
ceive ourselves back again, raised and ennobled. To ascend 
to a first cause, which is invested with whatsoever ideas are 
grand, whether devolved from mind or matter, which has a 
response for each aspiration of our inmost being, which en- 
riches the poverty of our inner life, which raises us through 
humility, imparts to us every good, and withholds from us 
every evil, te seize upon its attributes, and fix them in our 
minds; to cherish it as something not only true, but the only 
real; to make all other things, how majestic soever in nature, 
or art, but allurements and aids by which we ascend to and 
strengthen our belief in this divine and spiritual fullness of all 
perfection ; to rest in belief in, and repose in faith on Him, is 
the chief wisdom and ennoblement of man. Distinctions, or- 
ders, grades, rank, pale before the true glories, and honors, and 
dignities which spring from Christian nobleness. lf we must, 
whether we will or no, give ourselves up to the perfect in art, 
with what greater necessity must believers give themselves 
up to so great and perfect a Spirit. God is as much more 
powerfully ennobling to those who believe on and worship 
Him, than the highest thing in art or nature can be, as the 
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sun that illumines the broad circuit of Heaven is above the pit- 
iable taper which lights the apartment of the hamlet. 

But though nature proclaims the existence of a God and His 
attributes, nay, even his requirements and promises, history 
does not show that the masses of men have ever interpreted 
it. It has to the pure, glimpses beyond its outward, how dead 
soever the brutish may be to its sublime language. And be- 
sides, it is easier to appreciate truth when presented in a sys- 
tem, than to gather it from its diffusion through nature. They 
that have made some progress in virtue, with difficulty appre- 
ciate the truths of Christianity, and it is with still greater diffi- 
culty that the ignorant comprehend them. 

The soul in its purity reflected God as a polished mirror re- 
flects its objects, but sin so darkened it that it now gives but 
faint, disjointed images, as scattered fragments distort the objects 
that fallon them. “ Man has now become a darkened being, 
scarce knowing whence he cometh, or whither he goeth.” Yet, 
though he whom the oracle pronounced the wisest of men, 
had not so clear views of duty as those pointed out in the gos- 
pel, still, he taught repentance. To pray for one’s enemies 
was to be learned from a clearer and purer state of the soul. 
It was not above its comprehension, but the fallen were not 
equal to it. There is scarcely a principle in the whole range 
of the Christian doctrine, from the simplest to the highest ; from 
filial duty to love for our enemies ; from gratitude the most 
common, to all pervading love ; from the plainest precepts of 
justice to the reasonings of judgment, and the life to come, 
which were not in their turn agitated by the heathen philoso- 
phers. The sublime views of Pythagoras, the master learning 
of Confucius, the “ word” of Plato, attest this truth. It was 
before remarked, that we neither know, nor can know any 
thing concerning the manner of creation, aside from revela- 
tion, and this is silent concerning it. Any endeavors to dis- 
cover the essential of God are equally futile ; all flights to- 
wards it are forever baffled. Again, of the philosophy of 
Christianity, it lay scattered over various parts of the world on 
one hand, and contradicted in various parts on the other. No 
where was a perfect system wrought out. The soul of its 
mysteries lies in the human soul, which struggled giantlike for 
expression, through mysteries and sacrifices, but struggled 
blindly. Glimmerings from paradise, authorities from pro- 
phets and oracles, voices from God failed to renew its purity. 
The gospel alone could disclose the impress which was stamp- 
ed upon it at its creation. How truly soever nature revealed 
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its author to man in Paradise, dimly it reveals his love and re- 
quirements to him unaided and fallen. Though splendor in the 
physical world sends its rays from the focus of the starry sys- 
tem, to flood with its light each planet, each sphere, and infi- 
nite power is now apparent to the eye of the astronomer, on 
which side soever of the Heavens he turns his tube, science 
was of younger birth than revelation, and delights to dwell 
where men most worship. Indeed, it is not easily estimated 
how much science is indebted to revelation; or, how much 
revelation tc science. Ever the one unites its voice with that 
of the other. Whenever, through the lapse of time, revela- 
tion has been given to man, nature has been in harmony 
with its voice. Though the gospel of Jesus went beyond 
fallen nature—beyond all revealings of which history makes 
mention, still voices without chime harmoniously with 
seraphic music from within. Atheism and infidelity have left 
no refuge. If they flee from revelation, they are confounded 
here. Man is so placed in the great temple, that he cannot 
remain ignorant, unless he wilfully stop his ears to the voices 
of truth. Strive to arrive at truth! In his early history, he 
battled with its legions, within and without, in the wilful pur- 
suit of error, else now angels would have been his escorts and 
companions. 


GOETHE’S MAXIMS AND REFLECTIONS. 


Gortue is no where richer or more peculiar than in his 
aphorisms and smaller poems. In the former he usually 
presents one side of some important truth, or hits, with uner- 
ring aim, some prevailing error or folly. And however one 
may differ from the author in regard to the opinions and sen- 
timents, so definitely expressed, they will at least be found to 
be remarkably suggestive, leading to reflections, in the reader, 
of still greater value, because the product of his own mind. 


MAXIMS AND REFLECTIONS. 
TRANSLATED FROM GOETHE. 


I. 


How shall we learn to know ourselves? By Reflection— 
never; but only through Action. Strive to do thy Duty; then 
shalt thou know what is in thee. 
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Il. 


But what is my Duty? That which is before thee, the 
task of the day. 


lil. 


We might consider the rational world as a great, an im- 
mortal individual being; performing without cessation the 
necessary, in order thereby to be master of all that which 
may be subjected to reason and the human will. 


IV. 


It is to me, the longer I live, but the more painful and 
vexatious, to see man, whose peculiar and high prerogative 
is to rule nature, that he may free himself and his affairs from 
the tyranny of necessity, to see how, out of some previously 
formed altogether false notion, he does the exact opposite of 
that which he purposes; and, at last, when the business is 


ruined, as a whole, sets himself painfully to work, botching 
the individual parts. 


V. 


Let the earnest and active, capable man, deserve for him- 
self and expect :— 


From the great—gracious recognizance, 
From the mighty—favor and regard, 
From the active and good—furtherance, 
From the many—friendly good-wishes, 
From the One only—Love. 


VI. 


Tell me with whom thou art found, and J will tell thee who 
thou art ; let me know thy chosen employment, and what to 
expect from thee I know. 


Vil. 


Every one must think in a way peculiar to himself; since 
he finds in his path a truth, or a kind of truth, which affects 
his whole life: only let him not cease to control himself; 
mere naked instinct is not becoming to man. 
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Vill. 


Incessant activity, of what kind soever, leads at last to 
bankruptcy. 


IX. 


In the works of men, as in those of nature, aims and in- 
tentions are specially to be regarded. 


X. 


Men will err both in respect to themselves and others, 
whilst they pursue means as ends; for, from this false acti- 
vity nothing can come; or, perhaps, the opposite of that which 
they wish. 


XI. 


Whatever we think out, whatever we take in hand to do, 
should be so perfectly and finally finished, that the world, if 
it must alter, will only have to spoil it; we have then nothing 
to do but unite the severed—to re-collect and restore the dis- 
membered. 


XII. 


Whole, half, and quarter errors are difficult to disposess ; 
to sift their truth, and arrange it in its proper place. 


It is not always necessary that truth should be embodied ; 
it is all-sufficient if it hover spiritually around; if, like the 
sound of bells, it float with earnest friendliness through the 
air. 


XIV. 


Broad and general ideas, combined with strong prejudices, 
are calculated to produce serious mischief. 


XV. 


Botanists have a division of plants which they name In- 
complete ; one may also say that there are incomplete men. 
Such are those whose inward longing and striving are out of 
proportion to their powers of action and execution. 
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The most limited individual can be complete if he exert 
himself within the range of his own powers and according 
to his natural endowments ; but even the most brilliant talents 
will be obscured, injured, and even spoiled, if these indispen- 
sable pre-requisites be not observed. The evil becomes still 
more frequent in these new times; for who can satisfy the 


demands of a deeply agitated, ever advancing present, in the 
swiftest transition ! 


XVII. 


Only prudent men, who use their powers with moderation 
and judgment, will succeed in the affairs of the world. 


XVIII. 


A great fault—that man thinks himself more than he is, 
and yet values himself at less than his true worth. 


XIX. 


There meets me from time to time a youth in whom I can 
wish nothing altered or improved ; still | can but feel anxious 
when I see in the time-stream one so perfectly fitted to swim 
with it; and here I would add, that man, in his frail canoe, 
has for this very reason the rudder placed in his hand, that 


he may not follow the rude impetus of tide and wave, but the 
guidance of his own insight. 


XX. 


But how shall a young man attain the moral independence 
to regard as censurable and shameful what is done, approved, 
and sustained by every body? By what means shall he avoid 
yielding himself, his nature, to the overbearing current ? 


XXI. 


I can but consider it one of the greatest evils of our time, 
which allows nothing to mature and ripen, that at each mo- 
ment we consume the results of the preceding, that we spend 
in the day whatever it has brought us, and so live always from 
hand to mouth, without ever having any thing before hand. 
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XXII. 


As we cannot arrest the engine upon its iron track, so 
neither can we stay the progress of the age ; the rush of busi- 
ness, the expanded issue of paper money, the swelling of debts 
to pay debts: such are the discordant elements amid which a 
young man is now placed. Well for him if endowed by 
nature with so equable and calm a spirit, as neither to make 
unreasonable demands of the world, nor allow himself to be 
overruled by it. 


XXIII. 


The spirit of the age is felt in every sphere, and nothing is 
more important than early enough to fix the direction whither 
one has to steer. 


XXIV. 


We must exercise our tact, lest when we have won the 
favor of people, we again trifle it away, ere we are aware. 
One understands this well in the course of his life, but not till 
after having paid dear instruction-fees ; which, alas! one can- 
not spare his successors. 


XXV. 


The relation of the Arts and Sciences to life depends upon 
the material wherewith they work, the nature of the times, and 
a thousand other circumstances, ever varying ; wherefore it 
is not easy to speak wisely of them as a whole. 


XXVI. 


Poetry most predominates in the beginning of periods; 
whether entirely rude, half cultivated, at some essential change 
in their culture, or at the introduction of a foreign culture ; so 
that one may say that the influence of novelty is here felt 
throughout. 


XXVIIL. 
Music, in its best sense, is less dependent upon novelty; yea, 


the older it is, the more accustomed one is to it, the greater is 
its effect. 


XXVIII. 


The worth of art appears most eminent in music, since it re- 
quires no material, no subject-matter, whose effect must be 
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deducted. It is wholly Form and Power, and it raises and 
ennobles whatever it expresses. 


XXIX. 


Music is either sacred or secular. Sacred music is perfectly 
suited to its design, and worthy of its high office; it has the 
greatest effect upon life, remaining essentially the same 
through all ages and epochs. Secular music should be cheer- 
ful throughout. 


XXX. 


Music which mingles the character of the sacred and secu- 
lar, is impious; delighting in the expression of weak, sad, piti- 
ful feelings, it is insipid. For it lacks the earnestness of the 
former, and the indispensable requisite of the latter—serenity. 


XXXI. 


The sanctity of church music, the cheerfulness and raillery 
of popular melodies are the two points about which all true 
music revolves. The two species also show at all times their 
invariable tendency and effect—devotion or the dance. The 
mixture perplexes; the union is fruitless, and if music be join- 
ed to didactic or descriptive poetry, it becomes cold. 


XXXII. 


Plastic Art is properly incompatible except with the highest 
excellence ; mediocrity of every kind, may, from more causes 
than one, impose: but mediocre productions in this art con- 
found more than they please. The sculptor must therefore 
seek a subjective interest, and he finds this in the forms of dis- 
tinguished men. But here also must he attain a high degree 
of perfection if he would possess both truth to nature and artis- 
tic merit. 


XXXIIL. 


Painting, of all arts, is that to which most is forgiven and 
conceded; since, from the material with which it works, and 
the objects it represents, even were it not properly an art, but 
merely a trade, one esteems it of much worth, and receives a 
good degree of pleasure from it; partly, because an art-like 
though spiritless execution excites the admiration of the un- 
cultivated, as well as the cultivated ; thus it need only advance 
in a certain degree towards an art to be welcome in a higher 
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rank. Truth in color, appearance, and the position of visible 
objects in respect to each other, is itself agreeable ; moreover, 
since the eye is accustomed to see all kinds of objects, a fault 
or deformity is less offensive to the eye than a mistone to the 
ear. One may let pass the wretchedest copies, since one is 
accustomed to still uglier originals. Thus the painter need be 
only to a certain extent an artist, in order to obtain a larger 
public than the musician of the same rank; at least, the in- 
ferior painter can work by himself, whilst the ordinary musi- 
cian must associate himself with others, in order, through their 
united action, to produce a single result. 


XXXIV. 


The question whether, in the consideration of works of art, 
one should make comparisons, we might answer thus: Let the 
completely formed, the connoisseur compare ; for before him 
floats the idea, he has seized the conception of what could and 
ought to be done; the amateur, who may be considered as on 
the way to connoisseurship, will best advance his own cultur 
if he does not compare, but study individually the merit o. 
each; by this means a feeling and sense for the universal are 
at length developed. The comparison of the uncultivated is 
properly only a resource to escape from the trouble of judging. 


XXXV. 
The best thing we have from History is the enthusiasm it 
excites. 


XXXVI. 


Deep, earnest thinking men have a false relation to the 
public. 


XXXVII. 


I am silent in respect to much, for I do not willingly disturb 
people ; and ] am content if they can enjoy that which only 
vexes me. 


XXXVIII. 


Everything that frees us from outward restraints, without 
adding to our power of self-government, is mischievous. 


XXXIX. 


Imagination is disciplined only through art, especially poe- 


try. There is nothing more frightful than imagination with- 
out taste. 
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XL. 


The poet depends chiefly upon representation. His highest 
achievement is when he vies with reality ; that is, when his 
delineations are so vivid that they seem present to each. At 
its highest point poetry seems wholly outward ; the more it 
withdraws to the inward, the nearer its decline. That which 
only represents the inward without embodying it in the out- 
ward, and that which does not allow the outward to be felt 
through the inward, these are the two last stages, whence it 
steps back into common life. 


XLI. 


Oratory avails itself of all the advantages of poetry, of all 
her rights; it usurps and abuses them in order to secure cer- 
tain outward, moral or immoral temporary advantages in 
civic life. 


XLII. 


Literature is a fragment of a fragment; the smallest part 
of all that has been done and spoken was never written, and the 
least portion of what has been written now remains. 


The peculiar worth of the so-called popular songs is, that 
their motives are drawn immediately from nature. The cul- 


tivated poet can also avail himself of these advantages when 
he understands the matter. 


XLIV. 


Shakspeare is for young, budding talents, dangerous read- 
ing; he compels them to reproduce him, and they are in a 
process of formation to produce themselves. 


XLV. 


Noone can judge of history who has not himself lived his- 
tory. Jt is thus with nations. The Germans can judge of 
literature only since they have had a literature of their own. 


XLVI. 


Man cannot properly be said to live till he rejoices in the 
well-being of others. 
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XLVII. 


Piety is not an end, but a means, through the purest repose 
of the spirit, to attain the highest culture. 


XLVIII. 


Wherefore it may be remarked that those who pursue piety 
as an end and aim are mostly hypocrites. 


XLIX. 


A duty discharged still seems a debt, for no one can satisfy 
himself. 


L. 


The greatest esteem which an author can express for the 
public is never to bring forth that which it expects, but what 
he himself—with that degree of culture, native and foreign, to 
which he has attained—discerns to be right and useful. 


LI. 


Wisdom, chief good to mortals known, resides with Truth, 
and Truth alone. 


LII. 
The finest hair casts its shadow. 


LIII. 


What in my life I have undertaken through false tendencies, 
I have, at last, come to understand. 


LIV. 


Generosity wins for its possessor favor from all, especially 
if joined with humility. 


LV. 


The dust rises most the last time before a storm which is to 
lay it. 


LVI. 


It is by no means easy for people to understand one another, 
even with the best will and intentions; but to these must be 
added ill-will, that disturbs every thing. 
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LVIL. 


People would know one another better if they conformed 
less to each other. 


Distinguished persons are therefore worse off than others ; 
for people do not conform to them, but pass over to them. 
LIX. 


He who knows no foreign language, is ignorant of his 
own. 


LX. 
Every one has something in his nature, which, if openly ex- 
pressed, must excite displeasure. 
LXI. 
If one reflect much upon either his physical or moral condi- 
tion, he commonly finds himself sick. 
LXII. 
What one does not understand he does not possess. 


LXIIl. 


People cry out that Truth is so simple, they should remem- 
ber that they will have trouble enough in reducing it to prac- 
tice. 


LXIV. 


Man would not be the most excellent upon earth, were he 
not too good for it. 


LXV. 
He who trembles at an idea, will at last be free from it! 


LXVI. 


We should name those our masters from whom we may 
ever learn; not all from whom we !earn are worthy of the 
title. 


LXVII. 
There are unsettled natures who are fitted to no sitvation, 
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and whom no one can satisfy. Hence arise an unnatural 
contention, which consumes life without enjoyment. 
LXVIII. 
A merry companion is a staff to the traveller. 


LXIX. 


No one can advance Art but a master. Patrons may aid 
the artist ; this is well and right, but Art is not always fur- 
thered by such means. 


LXX. 


The miller thinks there’s no corn grows 
But what into his hopper goes. 


LXXI, 


He is the happiest man who sees the end of his life in har- 
mony with its beginning. 


LXXII. 


So peculiarly obstinate is man—to his advantage he will 
yield to no urgency ; to his shame he submits to constraint. 


LXXIIl. 


Foresight is simple, retrospection manifold. 


LXXIV. 


It is no less true than wonderful, that truth and error should 
flow from the same source; one must not attempt to destroy 
every error, lest he injure also the truth. 


LXXV. 

The truth is of the man, the error is to be ascribed to the 
time; hence it is said of a distinguished man: Le malheur 
des tems a causé son erreur, mais la force de son ame l’en a 
fait sortir avec gloire. 

LXXVIl. 

He who does not think too much of himself, is more than 

he thinks himself. 
LXXVII. 
In Art and Science, as in action and conduct, every thing 
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depends upon having the object distinctly fixed in the mind, 
and treating it according to its nature. 
LXXVIII. 


At the present time no one should be silent, or weakly 
yield. Each must speak and bestir himself, not to convince, 
but to hold himself to his post, whether he belong to the ma- 
jority or minority, is quite indifferent. 


LXXIX. 
Mastership passes often for egotism. 


LXXX. 


Life as common as it looks, as readily as it seems to settle 
down into the common-place and quotidian, still cherishes in 
secret higher aims, and is ever quietly looking around for the 
means of attaining them. 


LXXXI. 


As from habit one looks at a watch which no longer goes, 
so turns the eye to those of beauty, from which love no longer 
looks forth for us. 


LXXXIL 


One need only grow old to become more mild; I see no 
fault which I have not myself committed. 


LXXXIIl. 


Is not the world already full enough of riddles, that people 
must change the simplest relations to riddles? | 


LXXXIV. 


® It is much easier to discern error than to find the truth; 
the former lying on the surface, is readily perceived; the 
latter reposes in depths, whence not every one can call her 
forth. ; 


LXXXV. 


Beauty is a revelation of the inmost laws of nature, which, 
without her mediation, must ever have been concealed from us. 
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The sentiment of the English is humorous and tender ; that 


of the French is popular and affecting ; that of the Germans 
naive and realistic. 


LXXXVII. 


Beauty and Genius must one put far from him, if he will 
not be their servant. 


LXXXVIII. 


Mysticism is the heart's scholastics, the dialectics of the 
feelings. 


LXXXIX. 


He who lives much with children will find that nothing 
affects them from without, which does not also excite in them 
a reaction against the same. 


XC. 


It has fared with me in science as to one who rises early in 
the grey of morning twilight; he waits impatiently for the 


sun, yet when he appears is dazzled by his intolerable bright- 
ness. 


XCI. 
Books also have a life and history peculiar to themselves. 


Who never ate his bread in sorrow, 
Who never spent the darksome hours 

Weeping and watching for the morrow, 
He knows you not, ye gloomy powers. 


These deeply touching lines a highly noble and revered 
queen was accustomed to repeat to herself in the most cruel 
banishment, when cast forth to boundless woe. She made 
herself acquainted with the book in which these words, with 
many other painful experiences, were written, and drew from 
it a sad consolation. Who can stay such influences as these, 
already stretching towards eternity ? 


XCII. 


Art is an earnest pursuit, the most earnest when it employs 
itself with noble, holy subjects; but the artist stands above 
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his art and his subject ; above the former, since he uses it ac- 
cording to his own views; above the latter, since he treats it 
after a manner peculiar to himself. 


XCIIl. 


Plastic Art deals with visible forms, with the external ap- 
pearance of natural objects. The purely natural, in so far 
as it is morally pleasing, we name the naive. Naive subjects 
are therefore the domain of that Art which seeks to give a 
moral expression to the natural. Subjects which present 
both sides are the most favorable. 


XCIV. 


The Naive, as natural, is related to the Real. The Real, 
without moral aim, we call the Common. 


XCV. 
Art in and of itself is noble ; for this reason the Artist is not 
afraid of the Common. Yea, whilst he takes it up, it is al- 


ready ennobled; thus we see the greatest Artists boldly exer- 
cise their royal prerogative. 


XCVI. 


In every Artist lies a germ of audacity, without which no 
talent is conceivable; and this becomes especially active if 
one attempt to circumscribe his efforts, and employ them upon 
one-sided aims, and confine them to narrow themes. 


XCVII. 


Raphael, among modern Artists, is here also the purest. He 
is naive throughout ; the Real is never at Variance with the 
Moral or the Sacred. The canvass, on which is painted the 
Adoration of the Kings, a pre-eminently noble composition-- 
from the oldest of the adoring Princes, to the negroes and apes 
sporting with apples upon the backs of the camels—presents 
an entire world. Here also St. Joseph should have been 
characterized, with perfect naivete, as the Foster-father, re- 
joicing at the incoming gifts. 


XCVIII. 


In respect to St. Joséph, Artists have generally represented 
him turned away. The Byzantines, whom no one will accuse 
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of superabundant humor, yet always set forth this Saint at 
the Birth as if vexed. The Child lies in the Manger, the cat- 
tle look in, astonished to find, instead of their dry fodder, a 
living, heavenly, gracious creature. Angels adore the Divine 
Infant ; the mother sits by in silence; but St. Joseph is sit- 
ting averted, and turns gloomily his head towards the won- 
derful scene. 


XCIX. 


Humor is one of the elements of Genius; but so soon as it 
rules, it becomes only its substitute ; it accompanies declining 
Art; ruins and at last puts an end to it. 


C. 


In the following manner we may make a pleasant work 
illustrate those we are preparing: let us consider Artists in 
general—that is, those who are already known to us on many 
sides—exclusively on the moral, that from their subjects and 
mode of treatment, we may discover what time and place, 
nation and school, and what their own indestructive indivi- 
duality has contributed, to form them to that which they be- 
came, to fix them in that which they were. 


Cl. 


Art is the medium of the Unspeakable; it seems therefore 
a folly to make words a medium between it and ourselves. 
Yet, in striving to do this, the understanding finds its advan- 
tage, which also assists, in turn, the powers of execution. 


THE CHRISTMAS FROST LILY. 


“Where the sparrow, from bending bough, 
Answers the song of the streamlet 
With a gush of melody— 
And the orchard, with flecked blossoms, 
Sweetens all the vale— 


“Where the mountain stretches onward, 
Lifting upward to the sky 
Its lofty towering brow 
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In the purple hazy distance 
Enveloping the earth, and sea, 

In pay a dreams of happiness ; 

I hold my blooming virgin reign.” 


Thus on the starlit airs, 

As fleet time ushered in 

The merry Christmas morn, 
A burden ringing, 

Of unknown minstrelsy, 
Roused gentle sleep, 

As on his couch he lay, 
Guarded from evil sprites 
Of black-engendering night, 
Round by circling hours. 


Day’s slant beams 
Broke o’er the East 

On the stillness round ; 
In his eye advancing 
Flash the traceries 

Of the diamond frost. 


Upon the window panes 

Long grasses seem to wave ; 

And silver buds and silver flowers 
Bend beside a silver stream. 


Knots of blue bells ‘long the pastures, 
In a quiet nook, 

Seem to wave in living silver, 

Cold as beauty crowned with pride, 
At her heart the blood congealing. 


Here a giant sycamore, 

Flood nor curse had overthrown, 
Rears its stately monarch form, 
Venerable with mighty trunk, 
Beautiful with spreading branches. 


Here a lofty waving grove, 

With its deep embowered walks, 
With its overarching roofs, 

Woos the contemplative mind 

To wander ‘mid the sylvan shades. 


On a jagged jutting cliff, 

Impending o’er the scene, 

Stands a leafless withered tree ; 
Amidst whose sere and barren boughs, 
A silver lily leans its cheek. 
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Airy, tuneful sounds, 

Charming the blank of night, 
Was the chant of virgin Summer, 
Redolent, in all her beauty 
Stealing on the icy winter. 


Images of groves and flowers, 
Awakened in her song, 

Melted the Frost King’s frown— 
On her blooming beauty smiling, 
Bade his Fairy ’tendants grave, 
Between the lofty casements, 

In fairer symbols ere than art 
Earth-born yet attained, 

The ensigns of the loveliest virgin 
That in the season's woof 
Inweaves her radiant thoughts. 


“ Spirits of the seasons, none rebel— 
Four are we, and in the march of time 
Our alternate cycles run, 

Eternal as the Elder Saturn ; 
Break we up our solemn round 
Never till his reign be done. 


“On this morn the Lord of Heaven 
Sent his eastern star, 
Over the wondering shepherds blazing ; 
By the Eastern Magi seen, 
Signal of eternal compact. 


“On this glorious natal morn, 
Life was born of mouldering death, 
Beauty, grafted on decay ; 
From the stock of Jesse sprang— 
From the dry and barren stock— 
A silver lily bloom. 


“ Write between the lofty casements, 
The symbol of our compact 
From a sere and leafless branch 
Shoots a silver lily stem— 
Gleams a snowy lily bell— 
Sends its perfume to the sky— 
Scatters on the vale— 
Waves its glory to the winter air— 
Grafted on a leafless tree, 
Animates the barren boughs.” 
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EDUCATORS. 

We have often had interesting conversations relating to the 
subject of education, and among them the one which remains 
particularly impressed upon our minds, refers more especially 
to the qualifications of educators. That it is not desirable to 
set the bling to lead the blind is true, while that there are 
any whose light of learning is so clear as to injure the eyes 
of ordinary men is not so apparent; or will it be said that in- 
ferior educators must prepare the way for superior. There is 
a doubt whether the former have this tendency; whether on 
the contrary they do not impress upon their pupils their own 
stolidity. The Greek philosopher, you remember, saw few 
men at the market, but a great many people. One man with- 
out learning is better fitted to influence others than a great 
many people with learning. 

It is too common a notion that to impart learning is to edu- 
cate. As though the child were wiser after learning his al- 
phabet rather than simply prepared to learn to spell and 
thence to read; or that learning to read, or running through 
the scale at an evening singing-school, were grasping 
thoughts. or making melodies, rather than preparatory initia- 
tions to the one and to the other. And no less absurd is the 
opinion which was hinted at or implied above, that, provided 
the requisite learning be “ forthcoming,’ no matter what ve- 
hicle bears it, or by what animals it may be drawn— 

“ Black spirits and white, red spirits and gray, 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, ye that mingle may.” 

If he, fabled with hoofs and horns, were a more finished 
gentleman than the chivalric Sir Philip Sidney, he would, 
notwithstanding, be no fit teacher of moral philosophy, how- 
ever glibly its niceties were at his tongue’s end. Since we 
have lead to one extreme with rather a fantastic comment, 
will you ask to have the other stated forsooth—in other 
words, if a good spirit were a clown, would you shut out his 
pretensions’ Unless I wished to be particularly fashionable, 
or counted more on color, which is a sign of virtue, than that 
virtue itself, my apt reply is, I certainly would not. But if I 
valued the reputation of having nothing anear me which was 
not particularly distingué, and were keeping a young ladies’ 
school, | should certainly, in selecting a teacher of Italian, 
have more regard for anelegant moustache than correct ac- 
cent, inasmuch as the young ladies are best judges of the former. 

But let me say, in sober earnest, kind hearts are never 
boorish; graceful minds are never awkward. They may be 
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wanting in that air of elegance which unmistakeably indi- 
cates that the possessor has been accustomed to society; but 
violate the ground rules of that society they cannot: and 
when they comply with its forms, they do not omit their 
meaning as they engraft the former on the latter. While no- 
thing but a flimsy grace can be acquired outwardly, unless it 
exist within—if it spring spontaneous and abundant in the 
heart, it will flow outward, irradiate each feature, charm 
every motion. 

We would beseech the parents who think to have their 
children learn manners from dancing-masters and French go- 
vernesses, to let them learn elsewhere. You cannot carry 
them into society. True; nor is it desirable. Nor is there 
need to carry them there. No where else can they learn so 
well as where they are—there round the domestic hearth. 
When James gives up a book which he does not particularly 
need, for the purpose of gratifying his sister, he cherishes 
noble manners; not that it is more polite than it is to make a 
bow as graceful as a count, though we were at first disposed 
to say so. But we reflect that polite is a term of different 
origin, indicating such manners as cities give, rather than 
such morals as the country gives, being derived from the Greek 
word, meaning a city, “ Polis,” hence polished—polite. Let 
children and youth learn manners at home and at church. 
We know it does not seem strange to your ears this recom- 
mend, since manners originally are very nearly synonymous 
with morals. If schools give enlightened minds, the Bible im- 
parts virtuous manners. The last should be first learned— 
then there will not be so great danger of corruption while 
the young are learning, if those masters, professing only to 
teach outsides, cannot be expected to enter with enthusiasm 
into those things which you regard as more important. 

Would it not be most excellent if, in this division of labor 
among teachers, results were as separate as intentions, 
while one teaches to dance, and professes to teach nothing 
else, if his teaching only ended there. If the unformed mind 
must hear each thing praised as the most necessary and most 
beautiful, fine dresses and dolls from one, and caution from 
another, and be frightened and terrified by, and learn deceit 
and hate from another, and from yet another be taught kind- 
ness, forgiveness, and Christian love; it cannot be expected to 
distinguish between them, but must grow up a compound of 
vices and virtues as varied and comprehensive as all united. 
Hence the necessity, that whatever any teacher instructs in, 
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he should impart no evil, and as an additional guard against it, 
children should be firmly fortified at home. It is a notion in 
some parts of the country that ministers’ sons and deacons’ 
daughters are more illy brought up than children of their 
unbelieving neighbors, which, in these same portions of the 
country, is not at all unlikely, for the reason, not that the 
ministers and deacons are more religious, but that the former 
are more ignorant, and the latter more fanatical. Strange to 
say, it may seem, that a student of God’s word could be ig- 
norant. He cannot be. We are not speaking of students 
of God’s word, else had our heart more reverence than it now 
feels; though certainly of those who assume the duties of 
these. We can no more see how an often opened Bible, and 
sanctimoniously, before a crowd in broad day light, should of 
necessity impart grace, than that it would be obtained with- 
out studying that holy book at all. The presumption is in 
favor of the first, but a rebutter of that presumption puts it 
in a worse plight than the last. Indeed we scarcely know 
whether hypocrisy is more to be condemned than sanctimo- 
nious ignorance is to be disbelieved in. 

This brings us to the teachings of the clergy, who are the 
most important educators, though we have not yet done with 
the schoolmasters, whether long armed or whiskered, striding 
or walking, self-denying and noble, leading or driving, in 
short, “ gentle or witty,” “foolish or simple.” Here we must 
beg to assure you that we have reverence for all forms of 
teaching, else had we less scorn for the botch-work manner in 
which it is sometimes done. Of the clergy, shall we require 
‘that they be all equally learned, whether they are to instruct 
peasant or king. Certainly not, but require above all things 
that they only teach what they know; that they only make 
clear that which themselves understand. The sound in heart, 
perfectly sound, we care not, in the supposition, for the intel- 
lect, what it be, or what it be not, are endowed with all the 
majesty of genius. We need never fear for the mind of the 
clergy, if the heart be right. Weare no believers in milk-and- 
water goodness, which does no harm, because it cannot, but 
we are believers in virtue. More have become disbelievers 
in this because they sought it under a wrong guise, than be- 
cause they could not find it when it was sought aright. 

Before we carry out the last thought, we must enter an in- 
termediate one pertaining to what is popularly termed “ being 
called to the ministry.” Howsoever marvellously some may 
be called, we believe that one who feels that it would be a 
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delightful task to impart to others the blessedness of pure re- 
ligion—that re-uniting of the sinning soul to God by learning 
his will and delighting to do it—feels that riches, rank, honor 
are less pleasant—-is an humble believer in the Word, has pure 
and lofty faith in immortal life, can so govern himself accord- 
ing to the heavenly principles he believes in, as to be some- 
thing near a fit pattern for others—feels it a duty, moving at 
the still heart, to assume so solemn, so grand an office, which 
no man can fill without hourly strength from a higher power, 
we believe that he—No! whatever creeds he must be made 
to sign, unless he believe in and feel these, he is not called to 
so high a duty. 

Being thus called, his sound and humble heart—for what 
heart is sound without being humble—will fit him to teach the 
simple truths with power, to call on his hearers to lay aside 
sharp questionings about doctrines, to examine the precepts of 
the gospel, and see if they be not such as the soul demands, if 
they be not the only rules which can guide to happiness, and 
this whether life be long or short, whether we even live here- 
after or no—to study the Word, and see if they do not experi- 
ence that revealing which is no momentary flash, seen only by 
the apostles and prophets, but lives while the Word endures, 
and speaks with the same animating force to-day, as long cen- 
turies ago it breathed for them. Thus called, or called truly, 
he will modestly confess to his auditors the inability which he 
feels to fathom the intricacies of the Old Testament without 
skill in Hebrew, and powerful logic, and mystic knowledge, 
the aids of which could not much facilitate their progress 
compared with those simple precepts which all can so well 
understand. We do not believe that a clergyman must needs 
be skilled in all that pertains to the history of the Jewish re- 
ligion, its customs and rites, though, to explain but a small 
part of the Old Testament, this is necessary ; but that he should 
honestly and faithfully teach simple doctrines, exemplify and 
illustrate them. Few are rendered pious by argument. The 
analogies of Butler, and the natural religion of Paley, fail of 
conviction when scanned by minds determined not to believe 
until proof be made as clear to them as that the square of the 
hypotheneuse is equal to the sum of the square of the two 
sides. As men come to God not by intellect, but by piety, so 
are they led. 

We often hear scholars say “they know, or they under- 
stand, but they cannot explain.” This may be true of them 
while they are unskilled in terms, but not so of mature minds . 
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Though we have often thought that to have an idea without 
being able to tell it, if such a thing be not wholly a delusion, 
is quite as unavailable as the knowledge of the boy who knew 
his letters very well, but could not call them by name. Un- 
less the boy have this advantage, that the letters are visibly 
represented, while the idea can have in its possessor’s mind no 
representation, else he could seize upon some method of ex- 
plaining it. We can know nothing clearly which we cannot 
explain. The soul has myriad shades of feeling which the 
poverty of speech cannot interpret, which must find expression 
in other symbols, or remain untold; while this cannot be said 
of knowledge, which everywhere relates directly to things for 
objects which illustrate it. We cannot know what the various 
hues of the rainbow are, without being able to give their 
names, though we could know that they were many without 
this ability ; but we may say with propriety, that the sight of 
it awakens emotions for which we have no name. 

These remarks have been made to meet the objection which 
might be urged against the requisition, that teachers should be 
watchful of themselves in order that they may know what they 
can impart and what they cannot, and only attempt to convey 
those things to the minds of others which are clear to their 
own. We very well know that it is natural that the ignorant 
should strive to conceal their lack of information, while the 
wise can alone afford to acknowledge their ignorance. But 
however natural this may be, they alone are fit to teach who 
will not by their shameless ignorance and vanity lead those 
astray whom they profess to be guiding. 

We have come now to state the view that all educators are 
by no means required to know all or the same things; but 
that they are required to profess only so much as they can 
impart—for all other knowledge is mere fancied, or at best 
worthless to any but themselves. They are not excluded 
from any accomplishments, inasmuch as it is desirable that 
every man who aims to influence others should be liberally 
educated, 

If you are able, place your sons under the care (even 
your young sons) of accomplished scholars and christian gen- 
tlemen: while you think they are only learning arithmetic, 
they will thus be gathering incidental treasures which will never 
leave them, and which will prove invaluable in after life. He 
who cannot afford the means which are requisite to procure 
worth and talent in a teacher, must do much of the labor him- 
self, or give to his country an overgrown and ill-developed 
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mind. We know that there have been many learned discus- 
sions relating to the subject of public and private education, 
as regards the question, which of them is best adapted to the 
permanent good of the educated; but as the thought occurs to 
us, we will remark that both influences should be combined 
as far as it is practicable. Each scholar has peculiarities in 
his circumstances and disposition which require to be heeded 
in the whole course of his education, and which find nothing 
in the broad course adopted for all which meets this require- 
ment. This refers to character, and not to mind, though it 
may be said, in a measure, of both, as much time is wasted 
in studying those things for which there exists in the pupil 
an aversion, and too little given to the pursuit of others, for 
which there is a special aptitude. But it has already often 
been remarked, that while such objections are remedied by 
private education, the last does not bring out the character, 
and fortify its weakness. 

And further, partial courses in our colleges remedy the ob- 
jection in the first. And to combine the benefits of the two 
systems, let the pupils reside with their parents, as has been 
judiciously recommended. They will thereby preserve the 
flower of their social natures, and, at the same time, be initia- 
ted into the usages of the world. 

Another thought which occurred to us above, is this, should 
scholars be educated with reference to their business in after 
life. Ifthe parent be able, let him, by all means, give his son 
a liberal education; even urge it upon him with powerful ar- 
guments—we mean such, as for instance: You have capabili- 
ties within which you cannot know of until they are devel- 
oped, which «re various, and each one of which has its pleas- 
ure attached, and its rewards. Would you not put on a pair 
of spectacles, if without them you were to be deprived of the 
sight of a grand and imposing show. Education is to the 
mind what eyes are to the body. You are not to learn Geome- 
try for the purpose of knowing how to measure solids, or As- 
tronomy, for the purpose of taking right ascensions, and Azi- 
muths, since the last are by no means ends, but noble means. 
Would you live so near all the beauties of the earth, and 
never leave a window from which you could only see a heap 
of rubbish, when you could walk amid them all by the mere 
willing of it. The uneducated mind is hedged in, and can- 
not wander abroad. 

Once let young men be educated, and they may do what 
business they please, but let them first be educated. If they 
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cannot make quite so good bargains on moral philosophy, they 
will make better citizens. If they are less vain, they will 
have more cause to be proud. If they are less dazzled by the 
splendors of their own advantages, they will think oftener of 
the misfortunes of others ; and in proportion as they have less 
time for idleness, they will have more for thought and action. 

If “one great and kindling thought will live when thrones 
are crumbled, and the memories of those who filled them are 
obliterated, and like an undying flame illumine and quicken 
all future generations,” how noble and responsible is the posi- 
tion of those who shape the intellects of the young; of all who 
have to do with the moulding of mind, whether teacher, or 
author, or minister; all are teachers, and honor is due, and 
reverence, to their calling, and especially to the well-doing of 
their work. Shall the teacher not blush to receive the respect 
which is given to his calling, while he is unworthy; or will 
the author have the shamelessness to demand his meed of 
praise for pandering to corrupt tastes, rather than purifying 
them. Is it all true, this about giving to the people a litera- 
ture which they call for, and not one which is desirable. We 
believe there is something in the hearts of all reading men 
which would thankfully acknowledge its obligation to those 
who afford a genuine literature, instead of a diluted, morbid, 
or sentimental one. We especially blame the writers of morbid 
romances, since none devour these writings but keenly suscepti- 
ble minds, whose very susceptibility is proof that they are capa- 
ble of appreciating or entering into higher-toned compositions ; 
unless they, as is sometimes the case, have become hopelessly 
debased by too constant reading of belittling works. Sus- 
ceptibilities in the young are like the waters of a clear lake, 
ready to reflect from its crystal surface whatever passes over 
it, whether it be a storm-cloud or a sun-beam, only with this 
difference, the former retain the tinge, while the latter are un- 
affected, save for the passing moment. Is it indeed so digni- 
fied to publish or write, that it scarcely matters what is pub- 
lished or written. May authors with impunity share the 
favors of society, whose progress they retard ; and more hum- 
ble laborers, guided by a noble sense of duty, and feeling 
conscious of rectitude, pass uncared for. 

We can pay no higher tribute to education, than when we 
say that whatever work a man do, let him be a man. When 
the heathen gods were revered, they sprang up on every hill, 
and in every grove, and were even content to live under waters 
where they could not reasonably think to have a dry skin 
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oftener than they were called up by some superior deity who 
inhabited the mountains, or the clouds, which would not be 
very often, unless they chanced to be needed; as the dwellers 
on the hills had only to rule their particular department, and 
could not be expected to know how uncomfortable a watery 
life must be. So let it once become the fashion to honor men, 
and they will become as abundant as the aforesaid deities, 
and quite as respectable. 

We can do no better than to close with the sentiment with 
which we began. Let all educators, whether editors, teachers, 
or authors, feel the responsibility attached to their charge ; 
what thousands are influenced personally by every teacher, 
and the influence of those thousands is multiplied upon those 
with whom they meet. Authors no less affect even these chil- 
dren, as they address themselves more especially to their pa- 
rents, who, in turn, transmit the blessing or the bane. Of 
the influence of the minister of the gospel, as he well weighs 
this, we will not speak, we are glad to be taught by him. 
The remarks which were made above, on this subject, were 
made as relating to a general subject of thought. Faith and 
humility, and charity, are higher themes than we come now 
prepared to dwell upon. We would gladly aid in preparing 
the soil, if any suggestions of ours may avail herein, for the 
reception of noble seeds, from which those who labor under 
the promise of God's blessings may cause to spring a bountiful 
harvest. With venal book-makers, and venal publishers, with 
venal teachers, and fashion-hunting parents, any thing like 
reality, single-handed, will in vain try to stay the blight from 
childhood’s blossoms. In a republic like ours, the few save 
or ruin it, however many have a voice in governing, and those 
few are not the demagogues, the politicians, nor the states- 
men, but the educators, Let these be imbued with manly 
and noble principles, worthy to be patterns to the young of 
unblemished integrity, scorning an ungenerous action with as 
much punctiliousness as a Spaniard guards the seruple of his 
honor, impressing « noble seatiment at every turn, holding the 
reverence, and, justly, of the heart, while they bring out the 
noble traits of the mind. Let nunicrous teachers of every 
kind in the great republic, come up to their charge, and they 
will afford a barrier to tyranny stronger than iron ramparts, or 
Pretorian guards, ‘The eduented are the keystone of our 
country ; the ignorant the undermining sands beneath its 
stately and towering columns. Replace those sands with solid 
ore, and there is not power enough beyond the two great 
waters to overthrow its strong towers. 
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Putxam’s Home Cyciorepia. In six volumes. Each complete in itself: 
New-York. George P. Putnam. 1852. 


I. History and Chronology. The World's Progress. 12mo. With Chart. 
. Il. General Literature and the Fine Arts. By George Ripley and Bayard 
Taylor. 12mo. 
Ifl. The Useful Arts. By Dr. Antisell. 12mo. 
IV. Universal Biography. By Parke Godwin. 
V. Universal Geography—a Comprehensive Gazetteer of the World. 
VI. Science—including Natural History, Botany, Geology, Mineralogy, &e. 
By Prof. Samuel St. John, of Western Reserve College. 


These six volumes are intended to comprise a comprehensive view of the 
whole circle of human knowledge—in other words, to form a General Cy- 
clopedia in a portable shape, for popular reference, for Family Libraries, 
for Teachers and for School Libraries, and for the general reader. 


The first three volumes are out, and are truly noble works. The one on 


Literature and the Fine Arts is too valuable for any lover of the classics to 


be without. 
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MRS. COMEGYS’ 


FAMILY BOARDING 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
No. 5 St. George’s Place, Last 13th Street, New-York. 


As the great object of this School i is to elevate the standard of female 
education, and to free it from the objections usually urged against 
Boarding Schools, the number of pupils will be limited, and day scholars 
excluded, 

Every opportunity will be given in this school for the acquisition of a 
useful, elegant, accomplished, and classical education. The pupils are 
taught their own lauguage most thoroughly, and will receive a perfect 
knowledge of those authors who form the glory of our literature. They 
will likewise be most carefully instructed in the his tory of their own 
country, and their young minds imbued with a oalilalhe love for its in- 
stitutions. A systematic and complete course is pursued in regard to 
the ancient and modern languages. The French language is spoken in 
the family, under the direction of an accomplished French teacher. 

As early habits influence the whole course of our thoughts, feelings, 
and actions, it is the constant aim of Mrs. Comegys to make the disci- 
pline, the studies, and all the internal arrangements of the school con- 
form to Christian principles, and to implant in the hearts of her pupils 
a deep and abiding love for holy things. 

Each pupil will excite the same solicitude, and receive the same ten- 
der care in every respect, as her own children. 

Great attention is paid to the health of the pupils. The school and 
study hours are so arranged as to afford ample time for daily exercise. 

To accommodate parents who are residing in the city, pupils will be 
received into the family from Monday morning until lriday evening 
and a suitable reduction will be made from the yearly charge. 

Mrs. Comegys will be assisted by teachers ‘of dis stinguished ability 
and experience, thoroughly acquainted with the branches entrusted to 


them. 
TERMS. 
For board and tuition in all the English branches, Latin and 
French, washing, lights, and fuel for the scholastic year 
of ten months and a half, one half mates de in advance, $300 00 


Drawing per quarter, - - - - - - 10 00 
Painting, i in water colors, - - - - - - 15 00 
Oil painting, - - - - - 20 00 
Music on the PianoForte, - - - - - $20 to 30 00 


Guitar and Harp, the teachers’ charges. 
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ROGERS & WINANT, 
PIANO FORTE 


MANUFACTURERS, 
FULTONASTREERT, 
Messrs. Rocers and Wixant both being practical men, and having 


sup" ivr facilities for the manufacturing of Pianos, are introducing ex- 
tensive improvements in their instruments, so as to embrace 


Every variety of Touch, Tone, or Finish; 


And they hope, by strict attention to business, and a due regard to the 
requirements of the public, to merit and share the public favor. 
All Instruments are arranted. 
ABEL ROGERS. 
New-York, February, 1850. DANIEL D. WINANT. 
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PRINTER AND STEREGTYPER, 


No. 9 SPRUCE STREET, NEW-YORK, 
Executes every desciiption of Printing in a style equal to any in the 
Trade. Satisfied that it is the only correct business principle, he has 
adopted as his motto, 

* Presto always—Prestissimo if necessary.” 


Soh Printing in every Variety, 


Such as Cards, Circulars, Bills of Lading, Receipts, Checks, Bill- 
Heads, &e., Ke. 
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